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L—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
Stare or THE SKILLED Lanour MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

Although the condition of the skilled Jabonr market continues 
unsettled, there are no fresh disputes.of an important character 
to chronicle, the number of strikes during the month amounting to 
37 as compared with 38 in the preceding month, and 48 in the 
corresponding period of 1892. Of those that have taken place 
since the last report, cight occurred in the mining industry, five 
in the metal trades, five in the building trades, four in the clothing 
trades, and the remainder in various other industries. 

Notwithstanding the generally unsatisfactory state of the 
skilled trades the number of unemployed in the majority of societies 
making returns is rather less than last month, only four showing 
an increased percentage of unemployed against 11 in the 
former period. The aggregate membership of the 23 unions 
supplying information to the Board of Trade is 280,377, of whom 
26,624 are stated to be in receipt of out-of-work benefit. The 
total number of members reported by the same societies to be 
unemployed last month was 27,845, so that there is thus a net 
decrease of 1,221, the percentage for the period under review 
being 9°49, against 9°96 in the previous month. It will thus be 
seen that in the aggregate there is a general tendency towards 
improvement, though in no case to a very marked degree, for 
on analysing the returns more closely it is impossible to refer to 
any trade particularly the condition of which can with justice be 
described, taking all things into consideration, as very much better 
than last month. ‘Ihe engineering trades continue to show an 
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- improvement so far as the number of unemployed members are 
concerned, and the same may be said of the building trades to 
some extent, but the printing and kindred trades, especially in 
the metropolis, though somewhat busier than last month, are still 
very slack, looking to the period of the year at which we have 
arrived. The dispute in the Lancashire cotton trade has con- 
siderably paralysed that important industry, and though several 
efforts have been made to bring about a reconciliation between 
the contending parties, such efforts have so far proved futile. 

The actual condition of the skilled trades can possibly be best 
gauged by the remarks accompanying the reports of the-23 unions 
whose returns have come to hand. In these‘ reports, 13 describe 
trade as “ bad,” six as “moderate,” and only four as “ good ”— 
facts which speak for themselves and go far to prove the con- 
tinued unsatisfactory state of the skilled labour market before 
referred to. 


Navy Contracts 


The following notice was issued by the Director of Navy 
Contracts on the 8th March last :— 
Tenders will be received until 12 o’clock noon on the days 
named, for— 
B. Copper articles 1893. 
B. Copper nails . - - 
Iron hoops - 
B.D. Iron or steel nails . . - 
B. Screws - 
Thursday, 
Tallow - - 
Wire - - - 
B.W. Wrought-iron hinges - - 
Archangel pitch and Stockholm tar - 
Baltic hemp - - - - 
B. Black ironmongery - - - 
Candles - - - - 
Carpenters’ and joiners’ work - - 


Chemicals and drysaltery - Thursday, 
L. War. Hides, leather, and leather goods ( "80th March. 
B. Iron-plate workers’ wares - 
B. Lampsand lanterns - - 
_ Manufactured wood goods - - 
W. Tin and japanned wares - 


Forms of tender, containing conditions of contract and all 
particulars, may be obtained on personal application at this office 
(Admiralty), or by letter addressed Director of Navy Contracts, 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 

- Patterns of all, except candles, copper articles, hemp, iron 
hoops, iron nails, pitch, soaps, tar, tallow, wire, wrought-iron 
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hinges, may be seen at the Admiralty Pattern Rooms, 72, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., from 10th March. 

Forms of tender may also be obtained and patterns seen from 
10th March, of the articles marked—- la 

“B” at the Admiralty Pattern Room, Great Western House, 
Livery Street, Birmingham ; 4 

“1D” at the Town Hall, Dudley, on application to the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Dudley ; 

“1,” at the Chamber of Commerce, Leeds (light leather goods 
only), on application to the secretary ; ' 

“ W” atthe Chamber of Commerce, Wolverhampton, on appli- 
cation to the secretary ; 

“ War ” at the Chamber of Commerce, Warrington (heavy leather 
goods only), on application to the secretary. 


OrrictiAL INQUIRIES UNDER THE Borner ExpLosrons Act. 


Boiler Explosion at Middlesbrough. A formal investigation wus 
held at Middlesborough, on the 9th and 10th February, into the 
circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler at the Linthorpe 
Road Baptist Chapel on the 18th December last, whereby one 


man was killed. 


The boiler was a hot-water apparatus, consisting of a coil of 
pipe attached at its upper and lower ends to 400. feet of piping 
which traversed the chapel. The coil and piping formed a 
complete closed-in circuit, and it was fitted with a branch or 
filling plug and an expansion chamber. 

The coil was enclosed in a small rectangular brick furnace. It 
was renewed in November last, and the circuit was then refilled. 

On the morning of the 18th December the fire was lit; there 
was no frost, and a few hours afterwards the boiler exploded, the 
coil opened out for about 12 inches, the furnace wall was blown 
down, and the attendant was so severely scalded that he died. 

The court found that the explosice was caused by overpressure 
due to the proper circulation of the water having ceased from air 
in the pipes. 

That the apparatus was properly constructed and quite fit for 
the purpose for which it was intended, and that no blame 
attached to the manufacturers or to the trustees of the chapel. 

The court found that it was the universal practice in construct- 
ing these apparatus not to fit them either with safety-valves, 
glass water-gauges, or pressure-gauges. After carefully reviewing 
the evidence they recommended that all apparatus of this.kind 
should be fitted with at least a pressure-gauge. If the water was 
circulating this pressure would vary from 5 to 10 Ibs. If the 
gauge registered an increased pressure the fire should at once be 
drawn. 

The court found that the provision for filling the apparatus was 
inadequate, that it should be filled from the bottom to allow the 
air to rise and escape. 
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They strongly counselled users of these oe paratus to empty 
them or to keep the fire burning in frosty weat 


Boiler Explosion at Kirkby Stephen.—A formal investigation 
was held at Kirkby Stephen, on the [1th February, into the 
circumstances attending the explosion of a bviler at the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Kirkby Stephen, on the 27th December last. 

The boiler or hot-water apparatus was Paindle’s patent heating 
apparatus, end consisted of eight diagonal tubes connected to four 
horizontal tubes. These were enclosed in a brickwork furnace 
and were connected at their upper and lower parts with the 
piping necessary for heating the chapel, and to this was connected 
an expansicn chamber and filling pipes, the whole forming a closed 
circuit. The apparatus was fitted up on the 23rd December, and 
on the 27th December one of the diagonal tubes burst, the front 
of the furnace was blown down, and two persons were slightly 
scalded and burnt. 

The court found that the explosion was due to excessive pressure 

owing to the tire being lighted whilst the pipes leading to the 
boiler were blocked with ice. 
' They found one of the trustees of the chapel to blame for 
belore light to ascertain whether the pipes were blocked with ice 
before lighting the fire, and for neglecting to ascertain that the 
water was circulating in accordance with instructions issued by 
the maker. 

There was no proper fitting by which the pressure on the boiler 
and the circulation of water could be ascertained, and after 
discussing the respective merits of glaxs water-gauges, safety- 
valves, and pressure-gauges, the court strongly recommended that 
all boilers of this description should be fitted with a pressure-gauge 
properly marked after the working pressure had been determined. 

The court also recommend that all users of this apparatus 
should either empty them of water or that the fire should be kept 
burning in frosty weather. 

The court made no order as to costs. 


_ Boiler Explosicn at Bagthorpe Farm, Norfolk——A formal 
investigation was held at the Town Hail, King’s Lynn, on the 
18th February, into the circumstances attending the explosion of 
a boiler at the Bagthorpe Farm, Bagthorpe, Norfolk, on the 13th 
January. 

The boiler, one of the locomotive type, was made in 1873 for a 
working pressure of 60 Ibs., and it was fitted with a steam gauge 
marked in red at the figures “56” to indicate the pressure 
The safety-valve, loaded by means of a lever and spring balance, 
was fitted with a ferrule to prevent the pressure being exceeded. 

The owner purchased it at a sale in 1896, and he “entrusted it 
to two onilinedes rivers, leaving them to fix the working pressure. 


The first considered that it was safe to work the boiler at a 
pressure of 70 lbs. because the pressure-gauge was graduated to 
126 Ibs., and he screwed down the lever on the safety-valve (tie 
ferrule upon which had been lost) accordingly. . The second, who 
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had some 16 years’ experience as an engine-driver, was of opinion 
that the boiler was made for the engine, that 10 Js. pressure of 
steam on the boiler was required for each horse power of the 
engine, and as the engine was 10-horse power he considered it 
quite sate to work the boiler. at any pressure up to 100 lbs. He 
adjusted the safety-valve to blow off according to the pressure he 
ae frequently 70 lbs. and at the time of the explosion 
75 Ibs. 

In 1890 the boiler was examined by an engineer, who told the 
owner that if he wanted to use it for heavy work it would require 
a new firebox, but the owner paid no attention to this warning, 
nor did he convey the information to the engine-driver. 

The court found that the explosion was caused by the plates of: 

the firebox having become sc reduced by corrosion on the fire side 
as to be unable to withstand any useful working pressure, the 
plates having become reduced to ,3, in., or about one-fourth their 
original thickness, and the heads of the rivets had nearly all 
gone. 
7 They found that the engine-drivers were incompetent and 
unqualified to have the charge or management of a boiler and to 
fix the working pressure, and that their action in tampering with 
the safety-valve was most improper. 

The court found the owner very muck to blame for leaving the 
management of the builer to the engine-driver, for allowing him 
to fix the working pressure, for neglecting to have the boiler 
examined since 1890 after he was told that it could not be sately 
worked, especially as he was aware of an explosion which had 
happened on a neighbouring farm, snd had arranged with the 
makers of another boiler in his possession for its periodical 
examination. 

They ordered the owner to pay the sum of 251. towards the 
costs and expenses of the investigation. 


INTERNATIONAL CoMPETITION FOR A Mune Carr 
For Army UsE Inp1rA. 


Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India having decided 
to offer rewards for the production of designs and models best 
adapted for mule carts for the transport use of the British 
Army in India, after practical test in India of a full-sized 
specimen, announces the following premia and cunditions of 
award for a competition open to all nations :— 

Ist prize ; 7501. (seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling). . 

2nd prize: 5002 (five hundred pounds sterling). 

3rd prize: 375/. (three hundred and seventy-five pounds 
sterling). 

4th prize: 2602. (two hundred and fifty pounds sterling). 

5th prize: 125/. (one hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling). 
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The award of the above premia will be entirely entrusted to a 
jury composed as below :—— 

The Quartermaster-General of the Army in India, President. 
An officer detailed by the Director-General of Ordnance in India, 
an officer detailed by the Commissary General-in-Chief in India, 
and three technical members selected from practical cart or 
carriage builders, wheelwrig)its, managers of railway carriage 
works, or from such unofficial artizan experts as may be appointed _ 
by the Government of India. 

The President to have the casting vote. 

The decision of the jury in any matter whatever connected 
with the award of premia to be considered final, and equally 
binding upon competitors and upon the Government of India. 

Any premium to be paid in India, if desired, in rupees, at the 
exchange prevailing on the date of the award. 

The Secretary of State for India guarantees the payment of 
the premia on the condition that the jury certify that on the date 
fixed for closing the competition at least 25 (twenty-five) designs 
have been received from as many bond fide different competitors. 
It will be, however, entirely within the power of the jury to with- 
hold such premia ag it considers not sufficiently deserved by the 
merits of the designs. ; 
~ The question of cost being of the highest importance, the 
designs should give the estimated price in pounds sterling, or 
rupees, of a single cart delivered free on board in London, or at 
Bombay, Calcutta, or Allahabad. 

The object desired to be attained by this competition is the 
production of a design, accompanied in all cases by a working 
model, for a military transport cart, adapted to conditions which 
make the use of interchangeable metal parts for all important 
portions of the cart absolutely indispensable. 

Intending competitors wishing for thc fullest details as to the 
kind of cart required will be a with further instructions on 
application to the Director-General of Stores, India Office, 
Westminster, London, S.W., or to ite Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Military Department, Calcutta, British India. 

Foreign competitors may obtain further particulars on applica- 
tion to the Secretaries of: Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassies or 
Legations at their respective capitals, but are recommended to 
apply, as notified above, to London or Calcutta. 

The designs and models, framed in needful detail, should be sent 
direct to the Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, Calcutta. 

No designs or models reaching Calcutta later than the 30th 
September 1893 will be allowed to compete. The time of transit 
for parcel post from London to Calcutta may be taken at 24 
days. 
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INSPECTOR OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The folowing Inspector of Weights and Measures has during 
the month of Febrnary 1893, passed the examination provided 
for in the 11th section of the “ Weights and Measures Act, 1889.” 


Crabtree, William Henry Stead - = Warrington. 


Brazivian Ports. 


An intimation has been received from the Foreign Office to 
the effect that several cases have recently occurred in which the 
owners of British vessels chartered to convey goods to Brazil 
have found themselves obliged to claim large sums for demurrage, 
owing to the delay which occurs in discharging vessels in some 
Brazilian ports, these cases are sometimes complicated by the 
fact of the ship being put in quarantine several days after arrival 
at the port of delivery, and after the consignees have failed for 
several days to begin receiving the cargo. It would 
therefore, that shipowners should be careful in signing charter 
parties for Brazil, to stipulate, as has been done in certain cases, 
that days spent in quarantine are to count as lay days. 


Boarp or TRADE AWARDS FOR (G{ALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Mr. L. Beyé, master of the Belgian pilot cutter No. 6, of 
Antwerp, in recognition of his kindness ard humanity to the 
shipwrecked crew of the ketch “ Valzy,” of Padstow, which was 
abandoned in the North Sea on the 2nd February 1893. 

The Board of Trade have awarded gold medals to Messrs. 
C. G. Goodhart, C. A. Peters, D. Mullin, D. Clark, and 
G. Glassey, Customs officers at Chefoo, China, in recognition of 
the services they rendered in order to prevent loss of life on 
board the barque “ Stanfield,” of London, which sprang a leak 
while lying in Chefoo Harbour during a furious gale on the 
23rd November last. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
Mr. S. Fredrikeen, master of the Norwegian barque “ Caroline,” 
of Sandefjord, in recognition of his humanity and kindness to 
the shipwrecked crew of the barquentine “ Dorio,” of Newport, 
Mon., which was abandoned in the North Atlantic on the. 
23rd December 1892. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS OF THE 
WORLD. 


From an article, “ Les Télégraphes Electriques dans le Monde,” 
by M. Daniel Bellet, published in the Economiste Frangais for 
February 18th, 1893, we extract the following particulars regarding 
foreign telegraphs since 1860 : — 

“It was in 1861 that the French Government decided to 
diminish the telegraphic rates, while at the same time simplifying 
them. For telegrams between the offices of the same department 
the charge was made 1 franc for 20 words, and 2 francs between 
any two offices in the empire. The result of this policy was an 
instant augmentation in the traffic. By 1862 the development 
of the French telegraphic system was the marvel of Europe. 
In 1861 5,000 kilometres of wires were laid. and on the Ist of 
January 1862, there were in France 24,665 kilometres of lines, 
454 offices, and 600 railway stations open to private telegraph 
business. During that year, the number of telegrams rose to 
1,518,044, and the amount realised to 5,302,440 frs., excluding 
. 160,000 Algerian telegrams, bringing in 338,000 frs. 

“About the same time Great Britain became connected with 
the continent of Europe at several points in Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and France. The electrical communication was carried 
as far as the extreme north of Sweden and Norway, extending 
to the east so far as Kasan, Perm, and Odessa. ‘Che Austro- 
German system comprised, at that time, 480 stations and 7,104 
miles of wire. In a word, Europe was already covered with a 
_ telegraphic network, and, thanks to the introduction of submarine 
cables—a new form of electrical transmission—Algiers, Oran, the 
Balearic Islands, Corsica, Sardinia, Malta, Candia, and Smyrua 
were permitted to enjoy the benefit of telegraphic connexion with 
the continent. Persia already possessed a line; the Indian 
telegraphic service was extensively developed ; the United States, 
as a matter of course, had taken ample advantage of all the new 
discoveries. New York, for example, sent or received each year 
800,000 telegrams. The Dutch had laid a wire to Java, and the 
Russians to the Caucasus; a line existed from Damascus to 
Beyrouth, and another in Tunis. Finally, South America, which 
shad in1851 possessed but 2,133 kilometres of lines, owned more than 
21,000 in 1860. The submarine cables, first modestly inaugurated 
in 1851, bad largely multiplied, and although the experiment of 
laying a transatlantic cable had failed, no one was discouraged 
Yet with all this accomplished, it is not pessible to look upon the 
telegraphy of 1860 as having outlived the period of its infancy. 

“ If we pass to the year 1870, we are astonished at the change 
which has taken place. The German Empire, of course, did not 
exist for statistical purposes, but we are enabled to supply totals 
for two important parts of that empire. North Germany, for 
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instance, possessed in that year 24,233 kilometres of lines and 
80,968 kilometres of conducting wires. The offices were not 
fewer than 1,078, and in addition to this there were 1,327, which 
belonged to the railway companies. In order to carry on the 
service, 4,333 persons were employed to transmit 7,129,970 
telegrams, 2,377,557 of which belonged to the international 
service. In Bavaria, the system consisted of 6,505 kilometres, 
forming 20,664 kilometres of wires. There were 643 offices, 
326 of which helonged to the railway companies. ‘The number 
of telegrams sent amounted to 1,010,176, and the staff consisted 
of +251 officials. The profits were considerable, the expenses 
being only 627,252 frs., while the returns were 815,985 fre. 
In the Grand Duchy of Baden, there were only 228 offices, 5,417 
kilometres of wires, and the number of messages sent amounted 
to 1,145,900. 

“ Belgium has always been eager to profit by scientific and 
industrial progress. Thur, in 1870, for her small surface of 
29,500 square kilometres, she possessed 445 offices (217 of 
them State offices), connected by 14,152 kilometres of wires, and 
responding to a service of 2,401,765 telegrams, 655,294 of 
which belonged to the international service. This traffic was 
carried on by 1,116 employés. Denmark, where the electric 
telegraph first made its appearance in 1854, possessed in 1870 
5,123 kilometres of wires, 150 offices, and the number of telegrams 
was 525,091. In Spain, where scientific progress is always slow, 
26,553 kilometres of conducting wires connected 199 «:ffices 
scattered over the 507,036 square kilometres of the country, aud 
transmitted 1,049,816 telegrams. It is true that here the expenses 
amounted to more than double the receipts. The situation of 
Italy. although the Pontifical States were not included in it, was 
favourable, 49,768 kilometres of wires connecting 1,062 offices, 
and transmitting 2,597,040 telegrams. For Russia, in comparison 
with her area, the figures are much more modest. Here were 
found but 704 offices, 86,391 kilometres of wires, and 2,718,321 
telegrams. In the second of these statements, however, were not 
included 8,152 kilometres belonging to the railways and 7,868 to 
the Anglo-Indian Company. 

“ Our survey of the smaller European countries must be more 
rapid. For Holland the length of the wires was 10,140 kilo- 
metres, and the number of telegrams 1,850,893. The corresponding 
totals for Portugal are 5,390 and 262,118; 16,263 and 1,370,432 
for Sweden; 11,057 and 1,664,119 for Switzerland; and 42,482 
and 825,393 for Turkey. France remains to be considered. In 
1870, as was to be expected, the figures show a considerable 
depression ; thus the number of telegrams was only 6,599,500, 
for a system of 42,986 kilometres of lines, of 119,115 kilometres 
of wires, including 3,231 offices, 1,228 of which were at railway 
stations. The receipts were 9,632,009 frs. against 12,075,000 fre. 
expenses (not including 1,130,000 fis. of extraordinary budget). 
Of course, in 1872, the French system had somewhat diminished, 
and the losses caused by the war had not been recovered. But 
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Algeria possessed nearly 6,200 kilometres of over-head lines, 
transmitting more than 486,000 telegrams. In 1877 the French 
system consisted of 55,755 kilometres of lines, 149,150 kilometres 
of wires, without counting the new system of pneumatic trans- 
missions. 

“ We pass on to the year 1890, in order to see how considerable 
has been the progress realised in this special branch of the activity 
of nations. In Germany, for example, the length of lines 
amounted to 103,308 kilometres, not including 27,384 for the 
railways, and that of the wires was 351,859; the number of 
offices was no fewer than 17,454, and that of the telegrams 
reached the enormous figure of 27,020,974. For Austria the 
totals were more modest: only 3,781 offices served a system of 
75,920 kilometres of wires (not including 36,992 kilometres for 
the railways), and received or forwarded 9,081,631 telegrams. 
In the United States the traffic of a single telegraph company, 
possessing 20,098 offices, amounted to 59,148,345 telegrams on a 
system of 1,152,101 kilometres of wires. All other figures ‘are 
comparatively insignificant beside these. However, France, on its 
continental system alone (Corsica included) sent 39,246,287 
telegrams to or from its 9,729 offices and on the 305,461 
kilometres of its wires. In Algeria, for a length of 15,946 
kilometres, the movement consisted of 1,533,832 telegrams. ‘I'he 
receipts: of this double traffic amounted, in the first case, to 
40,818,258 frs. ; in the other, to 1,304,870 frs. 

“ Russia now takes a position in the statistics of telegraphy 
more in harmony with her area. For a length of 120,301 ° 
kilometres of lines and 237,618 of wires, she possesses 3,885 
offices, through which 10,981,185 telegrams pass. To the figures 
which we have given above for Austria, those of Hungary should 
be added, namely, 48,545 kilometres of wires, 4,464,277 telegrams. 
For the little country of Belgium the development of the wires is 
much less, not exceeding 31,892 kilometres, corresponding to 
6,731 kilometres of lines; but the number of telegrams is 
sensibly larger, amounting to 5,436,678 telegrams for onlv 942 
offices. We can do no more than rapidly indicate the figures 
relating to the various other states. in Italy we find a develop- 
ment of wires of 104,812 kilometres, corresponding to a traffic of 
9,112,345 telegrams. The analogous figures for Spain are 55,919 
and 4,437,218. For Sweden we find respectively 22,884 and 
1,820,676 ; for Norway, 14,530 and 1,462,324; for Holland, 
18,283 and 4,526,396. Switzerland is always distinguished by 
the inteusity of her economical phenomena, and we are therefore 
not astonished to see that the 18,237 kilometres of wires which 
she possesses serve a traffic of no fewer than 3,824,040 tele 
a Finally, Japan has 345 telegraph offices with 36,598 kilometres 

wire. 
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II.—SHIPPING BOUNTY LEGISLATION IN 
FRANCE. 


The French Chambers, on the 30th of January last, passed an 
Act ——- considerable modifications in the existing bounties 
granted to the Mercantile Marine were introduced. The bounties 
granted, both now and heretofore, are of two sorts, viz. : bounties to 
shipbuilders on ships built in France, and bounties to shipowners 
on the navigation of their ships, having regard to the distance run. 
These bounties were first granted by law of the 29th of January 
1881, for a period of 10 years from that date, i.c., to the 29th of 
January 1891. Since the latter date they have been twice. pro- 
visionally prolonged, and they have now been partially aitered and 
modified by the law of the 30th of January 1893, the text of 
which was published in the French Journal Officiel on the 31st 
January. The principal alterations made in the law of 1881 are 
as follows :— 


The trade has been divided into three different categories 
instead of two, as heretofore. These are long-sea trade, 
international coasting-trade, and ordinary coasting-trade. The 
second category here is altogether new, and will be allowed to 
participate in the navigation bounties granted on the distance run 
bnt to the extent of two-thirds of the bounty granted to vessels 
engaged in the Ieng sea trade, only. Hitherto such trade has 
not participated in the bounties. The limits of navigation for 
over-sea, for international coasting-trade, and for coasting-trade 
proper are detined in the present Act by degrees of latitude and 
longitude respectively. 

A further alteration is made in that the half-bounties on long 
sea voyages of ships built abroad, but registered in France, 
granted by the Act of 1881, have now been abolished. A letter 
from M. Cyprien Fabre, a shipowner of Marseilles, to the 
Economiste Frangais is appended to the translation of the present 
law, as it elucidates several points of interest. 

Comparative extrocts from the previously existing law of 1881 
have been added to the translation of the law of the 30th January 
1893, so as to show ata glance the alterations which have been 
made. 


Decree of 29th January 1881. Decree of 30th January 1893. 


A bounty was decreed by law of 29th As compensation for the oc 
of January 1881, on the construction of which are imposed on them by the 
vessels, to compensate ship-builders for Customs Tariff owing to the duties on 
the charges fixed by the Customs Tariff, the importation of materials the following 
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Decree of 29th January 1881— 
continued. 


i.e., the duties which they are obliged to 

pay on the importation of the materials 

used in the construction of such vessels. 
The bounty was fixed as follows: — 
For each ton gross measurement. 

Fes. cts. 

Tron or steel vessels - - 60 00 


Wooden vessels (200 tons or 
above) - 20 00 
(ander 200 tons)10 60 


Composite vessels - 40 00 

For the purposes of this Act it was 
_ laid down that ships planked with timber 
and having ribs of iron or steel were to 
be considered as composite vessels, and 
on such the bounty 40 franes. per 
gross ton was to be pai 

In the event of any og fa in a vessel 
by which an increase in measurement 
is gained, the builder is entitled to a 
bounty calculated on the basis stated 
above, according to the increase of ton- 


rage gained. 


A bounty also of 12 francs per 100 
kilogs. was to be granted for engines 
placed on board steamers, for steam 


pumps, donkey-engines, winches, ventila- 
tors worked by machinery, and for boilers 
and connecting pipes. 


On change of boilers the owner is to 
be granted a “ compensation allowance” 
of 8 francs per 100 kilogs. on new 
boilers without the tubes, i of French 
manufacture. A bounty is also to be 
granted for driving engines and other 
gear placed on board after completion. 


With a view to compensate ship- 
owners for charges imposed on the 
mereantile marine for recruiting and 
for the navy, a navigation bounty was 
granted on all French vessels, both 
sailing and steam, to extend over a 
period of ten years from the date of the 
passing of the Act. ‘This bounty, 
however, was only to be applicable to 
vessels engaged on long sea voyages 
(“ navigation au long cours”). 
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Decree of 30th January 1893— 
continued. 


bounties have been granted to ship- 
builders : — 


For each ton gross measurement. 


Fes. 

Vessels of iron or steel, whether 65 
sailing or steam - - - 

Wooden vessels (150 tons or 40 
above) 

Wooden vessels (under 150 
tons) - 00 
Those vessels will be taken to be 

wooden vessels of which the shell is 

composed exclusively of wood. 


In the event of any change in a vessel 
by which an increase in measurement 
is gained, the builder is entitled to a 
bounty caleulated on the basis stated 
above, and in accordance with the 
increase in the tonnage gained. 

A bounty is granted to the constructors 
of the machinery used on board ships in 
the following proportions: 15 francs per 
100 kilogs. for the engines, steam-pumps, 
donkey engines, winches, ventilators 
worked by steam, as also for the boilers 
and connecting pipes placed new on 
board. 

The above bounty is granted to all 
machines and machinery placed new on 
board, or in cases where old machinery 
is replaced, or partly replaced, by new, 
it is granted on that part which is new. 

If new boilers are put in, the bounty 
of 15 franes per 100 kilogs. will be paid 
on the new boilers, provided they be of 
French construction. 

The bounties previously mentioned 
will only become due on the vessel 
being placed definitely on the register. 

As regards vessels built in France 
and sold abroad, the bounties will be 
payable when the vessel takes clearance. 

The executive shall appoint the per- 
sons who are to make the inspection, 
and these persons shall make a declara- 
tion that the ship is in fit and proper 
order for the service required of it. 

With a view to compensate ship- 
owners for charges imposed on the 
mercantile marine for recruiting and 
for the navy, a navigation bounty is 
hereby granted to all French - built 
vessels of above 80 tons gross ad- 
measurement when sailing ships, and of 
above 100 tons gross admeasurement 
when steam ships. This bounty will 
apply for ten years from the date on 
which the vessels are first placed on 
the French register to all vessels built 
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Decree of 29th January 188i— 
continued, 


The navigation bounty was fixed as 

follows :— 

1 fr. 50 cts. per register tov and per 
1,000 miles run for vessels fresh 
rad the stocks, to decrease annually 

Cts. 
74 for wooden vessels 
composite 
” iron ” 


Half the above long-voyage bounties 


are payable to ships built abroad. 


Foreign-built ships nationalized before 
the law of the 29th January 1881 are 
to be considered as French vessels, and 
to be eligible for the bounty accordingly. 


In calculating the number of miles 
run, the distance is taken from the point 
of departure to the point of arrival, 
measured in a direct maritime line. 


All vessels used for fishing, and those 
belonging to subsidized lines, and yachts, 
are ineligible for the above bounties. 

This bounty to be increased by 15 = 
cent. for steamers built according to 
plans approved by the “ Département de 
la Marine.” 
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Decree of 30th January 1893— 
continued. 


in France in the duration of the present 
law. 

It will be applicable only to vessels 
engaged in long sea voyages (“naviga- 
tion au long cours”) and to those 
engaged in the international coasting 
trade. 

The following are expressly excluded 
from the benefits of the bounty; viz., 
coasting vessels which proceed to foreign 
ports and do not there load or unload 
goods to the extent of at least a third 
of their net tonnage. Also vessels which 
trade at foreign ports which are within 
a distance of 120 miles. 

The navigation bounty, as laid down 
above, will be payable on all French- 
built ships on their gross tonnage and 
per 1,000 miles run, and is fixed as 
follows :— 

1 fr. 10 ets. for steam vessels: 

Decreasing year by year from, the 
date of construction by :—6 cts., 
if the vessels be of wood, 4 cts., 
if the vessels be of iron or steel. 

1 fr. 70 cts. for sailing vessels: 

Decreasing year by year, from the 
date of construction by :—-8 cts., 
if the vessels be of wood, 6 cts. 
if the vessels be of iron or steel. 

The long-voyage bounties on ships 
built abroad are abolished. 

Foreign-built ships nationalized before 
the passing of the law of the 29th 
January 1881, are to be considered as 
French vessels, and to be eligible for the 
bounties accordingly. 

Foreign-built ships, nationalized after 
the passing of the law of the 29th 
January 1881, and before the Ist of 
January 1893, are eligible for half the 
bounties. 

Vessels engaged in the international 
coasting trade will receive two-thirds of 
the bounty only. Vessels of foreign 
construction engaged in this international 
coasting trade, and which were national- 
ized previous to the lst January 1893, 
are assimilated to French vessels, and 
will receive the same bounty. 

In calculating the number of miles 
run the distance is taken from the point 
of departure to the point of arrival, 
measured in a direct maritime line, and 
in accordance with regulations which 
will be laid down by the executive. 

All vessels used in the coasting trade, 
or for fishing, and those belonging to 
subsidized lines, as well as -yachts, are 
ineligible for the above bounties. 

The bounties will be increased by 25 
per cent. for steamers built according to 
plans approved by the “ Département de 
la Marine.” In case of war these ships 
can be requisitioned by the State. 
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Decree of 29th January1882-- 
continued. 


Every master of a vessel in receipt of 
this bounty paid to ships engaged in 
long sea voyages, must be prepared to 
carry, “free uf charge, any mails that 
“may be entrusted to him by the Postal 
“ Administration.” 
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Decree of 30th January 1893— 
continued. 


Every master of a vessel’ in receipt of 
the navigation bounty fixed above must 
be prepared to carry, free of charge, any 
mails that may be entrusted to him by 
the Postal Administration, as well as any 
packets belonging to the parcels post, 


which will be entrusted to him, however, 
subject to the conditions and regulations 
affecting this service. He will also be 
liable to carry, free of charge, and in a 
suitable manner, any officer of the postal 
department who may be in charge of the 
mails. 

The following is the letter, by M.Cyprien Fabre, alluded to 
above, which appears in the Economiste Frangais of the 28th 
January 1893. As it elucidates a considerable number of the 
questions relating to the French shipping bounties an abbreviated 
translation of it is given here :— 


The New Law on the Mercantile Marine. 


* The Commission of the Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 22 
members, after studying the question exhaustively, drew up a 
scheme which would have satisfied all the different interests 
involved. The Chamber, by abolishing the half-bounty on the 
long sea voyages made by vessels built abroad, has upset the 
whole equilibrium and has turned what would otherwise have 
been a good Jaw into one which will bring about the ruin of the 
French mercantile marine. Two different interests were involved : 
those of the shipbuilders and those of the shipowners. A monopoly 
has now been created in favour of the shipbuilders. Not only has 
the half-bounty on ships of foreign construction been abolished, 
but the bounty on the building of vessels in France has been raised 
from 60 to 65 francs per 100 kilogs. on the hulls, and from 12 to 
15 frances per 100 kilogs. on the machinery. Such are the advan- 
tages conceded to the shipbuilders. What is likely to be their 
efiect? 

* As an example, take a steam vessel built for the over-sea trade 
of 3,000 tons burden, which is about the average size now. Such 
a vessel would cost in England 40,000/. ‘The French shipowner 
could not possibly buy his ship there, for all the costs usually 
attendant on placing the vessel on the French registry would fall 
upon him, and he, being deprived of the half-bounty on navigation, 
would find himself at a disadvantage with his foreign competitors, 
who could work more cheaply than he could. He has then perforce 
to address himself to French shipbuilders, and this is what these 
latter will say to him. A vessel built by us enjoys a bounty of 
1 fr. 10 c. per ton register on the mileage run. Now the average 


distance run in a year is approximately 40,000 miles. We have 
then 3,000 x 1 fr. 10 c. x 40,000, say a sum of 132,000 frs. 
(5,2802.), which the ship will receive annually as bounty. Now 
we build the ship and it is through us that you are able to earn 
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this money, we demand, therefore, 600,000 fre. (24,0007) as our 
share of this bounty. The shipowner will, what with interest, 
insurance, &c., on this sum, have to pay another 100,000 frs. He 
will make then a slight profit the first year: but year by year, as 
the bounty decreases, his profit will become less. 

“ Tf he is in funds, or if there is a pressing demand for ships, he 
will accept the proposals of the shipbuilder, and the latter will 
then receive the following :— 


Francs, £ 
Value of the vessel : - - 1,000,000 40,000 
Additional, out of the bounty money - - 600,000 24,000 
Bounty on construction, at the rate of 65 frs. per 
ton on 8,000 tons - - 195,000 7,800 
Plus 15 frs. per 100 kilogs. on 350,000 kilogs. of 
machinery - - - 52,000 2,080 
Total - - 1,847,000 73,880 


“It will be seen from the above statement that the French 
shipbuilder, as compared with his foreign competitor, is at an 
advantage of no less than 85 per cent. ya 

* This might be all very well if it was to continue. But can it ? 
Will shipowners always be found who are ready to pay such 
extravagant sums? The legislature has done a clear injustice to 
the shipowner, and his is a trade already sufficiently burdened. 
The small owner will find himself unable to,buy as cheaply as 
heretofore in foreign countries, and he will find himself also quite 
unable to pay the sums demanded out of his small savings ; in fact 
this law will be the destruction of the mercantile marine, and 
indeed such destruction cannot be far distant. 

Tt would have been wiser to have retained the half-bounty on 
the long sea voyages of ships built abroad, and, at the same time, 
to have left to the shipbuilders the bounty of 90 francs which the 
Commission’ of the Chamber proposed to give them. The 
difference between the 90 francs and the 65 francs, which has now 
been allotted to them, would have been sufficient to have enabled 
them to make headway against their foreign competitors. 

“The date of the expiration of the old law being so very 
imminent made it necessary to pass the new Act in a hurry, and, 
notwithstanding the immense mistake made in suppressing the 
half-bounty on foreign-built ships, that Act certainly introduces 
some much desired improvements. For instance, it creates a 
bounty on ships engaged in the international coasting trade, 
hitherto excluded; it regulates the relations as regards the - 
shipping trade between Algeria and the mother country. 
Thus it was desirable that it should be passed, notwithstanding 
the anomalies it contains, such as, for instance, that a ship sailing 
from Havre to La Plata, touching at Lisbon, should receive 
two-thirds bounty from Havre to Lisbon, and only half-bounty 
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from Lisbon on; or, again, that a ship clearing in the Mediter- 
ranean should receive two-thirds bounty to Gibraltar and only 
half beyond. Another anomaly to be pointed out is that the 
shipowners engaged in the home coasting trade, a trade reserved 
exclusively to the national flag, and which is consequently a 
monopoly, will have power to employ vessels built abroad without 
their monopoly being interfered with, whilst the shipowners 
engaged in any other trade will not be able to employ vessels built 
abroad without forfeiting the bounty or the half-bounty, as the 
case may be. 

* The law then, as passed by the Chamber, is unjust in that it 
favours the shipbuilder at the expense of the shipowner. It was 
no doubt necessary to pass it on account of the near date of 
expiry of the old Act, but those in power will have to alter it, 
and that before long, unless the French mercantile marine is to 
be ruined. The half-bounty of 55 centimes on the navigation of 
vessels built abroad will have eventually to be conceded, if our 
trade is to be permitted to exist and to Joven.” 


IV.—THE BELGIAN IRON AND COAL TRADE. 


The Parisian journal Le Fer, in its issue of the 14th February, 
says that the year 1892 was for the Belgian ironworks one of the 
most critical they have ever experienced. The crisis from which 
the exporting couftries generally have suffered affected Belgium 
all the more severely as this ccuntry sends a large proportion 
of her production abroad. 

The proportion of the exports to production was in fact, as follows 
in Belgium :—For rolled iron, in 1889, 57°7 per cent.; in 1890, 
55 per cent.; in 1891, 57-2 per cent. For rolled steel, in 1889, 
49°7 per cent., and in 1890, 46°3 per cent. 

It may be concluded that in these conditions Belgium has 
suffered very considerably from the radical changes brought 
about in the economic régime of North America, from the financial 
disasters and civil wars of South America, and from the diminished 
purchases by Turkey, Greece, Spain, Portugal, and the you'g 
states of the Balkan Peninsula. 

For sheet-iron the Belgian producers, who had secured an 
important position in the Netherlands market, have been replaced 
to some extent by the English. Finally, Russia has almost 
completely close! her doors. In short, all those countries which 
hitherto formed the chief markets of the Belgian iron industry 
* have either stopped or diminished their purchases. 

What has been said respecting the critical position of the 
iron works specially applies to the Charleroi district; while the 
Liege district is better situated as regards fuel, and benefits 
from more advantageous conditions of transport than Charleroi. 
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Among the causes, however, which have contributed to so 
seriously affect the position of the Belgian forges there is another 
important factor, namely, the competition, daily becoming keener, 
between iron and steel and the advance made by the Germans 
in the manufacture of the latter. This substitution of steel for 
iron, which was long ago effected in the case of rails, is in 

rocess of accomplishment for other products, and especially girders. 
The English as regards plates, and the Germans as regards 
girders are now competing to a large extent with the Belgian 
foundries on foreign markets. 

The transit of German metallurgical products across Belgium 
has also assumed such proportions as to alarm the iron masters 
of the latter country. The figures for last year are not forth- 
coming, but in 1891 there were forwarded in transit 440,000 tons 
of foreign products, whilst the export of Belgian products only 
reached 383,000 tons. It cannot be doubted that the large 
quantity of German iron sent to Antwerp, benefiting from the 
reduced railway tariffs, deprives the Belgian industry of some of 
its outlets. 

The Moniteur Offictel for the 11th February last publishes a 
statement of the production of coal, pig-iron, iron, and steel in 
Belgium in the year 1892, comparing the figures with the 
corresponding ones of the preceding year. From these returns 
it appears that the number of coal mines worked and the quantity 
of coal produced in 1892 amounted respectively to 128 in number, 
and 19,591,908 tons as compared with 19,675,644 tons in 1891. 
The total amount of pig-iron produced was 768,321 tons, as against 
684,126 tons in 1891. As regards manufactures of iron, rails 
aud sheets were turned out to the extent of 123,572 tons, and 
miscellaneous iron wares to the extent of 431,107 tons, as 
compared with 116,568 and 380,812 tons in 1891. Of steel, 
259,428 tons represented the amount of cast ingots, &c., and 
208,301 tons the quantity of forged steel in rails, sheets, &c. 
The corresponding figures in the preceding year were respectively 
243,913 and 206,305 tons. 
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V.—THE IRON INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle for 
the 28th January in the course of an articl: on the iron consump- 
tion of the United States points out that in the industrial growth 
of the United States in recent years no feature has been more 
noteworthy than the marvellous expansion of the iron industry. 

The United States now not only outranks every other nation 
in the production and consumption of iron, but has so greatly 
increased its lead over Great Britain which formerly held first 
position, that there would appear to be little likelihood that the 
latter country can regain its supremacy in the near future except 
under very exceptional circumstances—say extreme depression 
in business in the United States or a revival of trade in the world 
at large, for be it understood that the widening difference in the 
annual output of the two couutries has arisen not alone from the 
increase of production in the United States but also from the 
decrease of production in Great Britain, the make of pig iron in 
the United Kingdom having steadily diminished for several years. 
The reason for the diminution, of course, is that trade has been 
bad in many different parts of the globe, and the commerce of the 
mother country being world-wide, her industries naturally reflect 
the presence of these unfavourable influences. 

“ The American Iron and Steel Association at Philadelphia has 
published the statistics of production for the late year, and from 
these it appears that the make of pig iron in the United States 
for the twelve months of 1892 reached the large total of 104 
million net tons (10,255,840 tons) of 2,000 Ibs.” 

While the United States produced 10,225,840 tons in 1892, the 
product in 1891 was only 9,273,455 tons, showing an increase of 
pretty nearly a million net tons. In 1891, however, the output 
had been reduced by the Connellsville coke strike and other 
unfavourable circumstances. Comparing with the output for 
1890, we find that the amount for 1892 almost approaches the 
unprecedented total of that year—that is, with a product of 
10,255,840 tons in 1892, the product in 1890 was 10,307,028 
tons. We get a good idea of the growth that has occurred in 
recent years by comparing the production by haif yearly periods. 
The following statement only goes back to 1885, but it will be seen 
that the output for either half-year of 1892 is larger than for both 
half years combined in 1885. The heaviest production for any 
half-year was in the six months from July to December in 1891 ; 
from the total then reached there was a falling off in both halves 
of 1892, but a special reason existed for the heavy production in 
the last half of 1891 in the fact that the make of iron in the first 
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half of that year had been so greatly reduced by the Connellsville 
coke strike. 


1885, Ist half, 2,150,816 net tons; 2nd half, 2,379,053; 1886, 
Ist half, 2,954,209 ; 2nd half, 3,411,119 ; 1887, Ist half, 3,415,210; — 
2nd half, 3,771,996; 1888, 1st half, 3,382,503; 2nd_ half, 
3,886,004; 1889, Ist half, 4,100,995 ; 2nd half, 4,415,084 ; 
1890, Ist half, 5,107,775; 2nd half, 5,199,253; 1891, Ist half, 
3,772,280; 2nd half, 5,501,175; 1892, Ist half, 5,342,045; 
2nd half, 4,913,795. 


“ The foregoing, while indicating what great expansion has 
taken place during the past few years, only tells part of the 
story. The figures relate simply to production, in which, as we 
have seen, special circumstances have caused some wide fluctua- 
tions during the last two years. When we turn to the consumption, 
which is the best guide to the state of activity prevailing, we find 
that the calendar year 1892 gives the largest results of any 
calendar year on record—larger even than 1890, in which year, 
as pointed out above, the production slightly exceeded that of 1892, 
That is a very important and significant fact, for judging from 
the production figures alone one might think that as the increase 
in 1892 was a recovery of what was lost in 1891, the demand for 
iron in the two years had remained stationary. In reality there has 
been quite a substantial increase, thus reflecting continued progress 
in the direction of higher totals. Changes in unsold stocks of iron 
of course explain the differences between consumption and 
production. 

“In 1890, with an output of 10,307,028 tons, stocks in makers’ 
hands and in the yards of the American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company rose from 317,945 to 741,281 tons—that is, 
in that year consumption was less than production; in 1892, 
however, with a production of 10,255,840 tons, stocks were 
reduced from 702,501 to 599,890 tons, making the consumption 
greater than the production. In other words, in 1890, 9,883,692 
tons went into consumption ; in 1892, 10,358,451 tons—a difference 
in favour of the latter year of nearly half a million tons. Taking 
the last five years, the consumption of pig has been 10,358,451 
tons in 1892; 9,312,235 tons in 1891; 9,883,692 tons in 1890; 
8,534,295 tons in 1889; 7,270,488 tons in 1888; and 7,101,768 
tons in 1887. In 1885 the consumption was only 4,706,357 tons. 
The increase up to 1887 followed in great part from the large 
amount of new railroad construction going on, but since 1887 
the yearly total of new track laid has diminished from about 
13,000 miles to about 4,100 miles. The great growth in the 
consumption of iron, notwithstanding the falling off in the 
requirements for new railroad construction, is a very noticeable 
feature in the industrial development of the country.” 

Under the direction of the Census Office at Washington a 
report has just been presented on the manufacture of iron and 
steel in the southern states of the union, comprising the operations 
of this industry for the states of Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, 
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Kentucky, Maryland, Nerth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The report shows that during the past decade remarkable 
progress has been made in the erection of iron-making plants in 
the southern states, which evidences an increased development of 
the extensive mineral resources of that section, The tendency 
toward concentration of the industry is indicated by the decrease 
in- the number of establishments and the increase in value of 
plant, as well as in the number of furnaces and the daily capacity 
of product. 

he report is divided into the three general heads of “ Blast 
furnaces,” “ Rolling mills and steel works,” and “ Forges and 
bloomaries,” in which the operations of blast furnaces, iron and steel 
rolling mills, Bessemer, open-hearth, and crucible steel works, and 
pig and scrap iron bloomaries are separately exhibited in detail. 

The amount of capital invested in the blast furnace branch of 
the industry has increased from 16,964,207 dols. in 1880 to 
33,207,370 dols. in 1890, an increase of 16,243,163 dols., or 
95°75 per cent., while the tonnage quantity of production 
increased from 350,436 net tons in 1880 to 1,834,586 net tons 
in 1890, an increase of 1,484,150 net tons, or 423°52 per cent. 

The capital invested in rolling mills and steel works has 
increased from 11,665,260 dols. in 1880 to 17,528,096 dols. in 
1890, an increase of 5,862,836 dols., or 50°26 per cent., while 
the production of these works increased from 290,324 net tons 
in 1880 to 515,775 net tons in 1890, an increase of 225,451 net 
tons, or 77°65 per cent. This increase of tonnage is confined 
exclusively to the manufacture of steel products. Radical changes 
have occurred in the composition and value of the products of this 
branch of the industry. It appears, however, that a marked decline 
has ensued in the forge and bloomary branch of the iron manufacture 
in the southern states, consequent upon changed conditions caused 
by the development of the rolling mill industry and its improved 
processes, together with the extension of transportation facilities. 
Hence the manufacture of bar iron from the ore by the direct 
process has become practically an extinct industry in the 
south. 

The report shows decreases since 1880 in the forge and 
bloomary industry of the southern states as follows :—-In number 
of establishments, from 49 to 4; in capital invested, from 
516,363 dols. to 110,200 dols.; in average number of hands 
employed, from 494 to 60 ; in wages paid, from 109,877 dols. to 
34,000 dols.; in cost of materials, from 248,712 dols. to 133,785 
dols., and in value of products, from 521,614 dols. to 175,000 dols. 

In making comparisons between the two census periods it must 
be borne in mind that the statistics of blast furnaces for 1880 
refer not only to the blast furnace industry but also embrace the 
capital invested, hands employed, and wages paid in the mining 
and other operations conducted in direct connexion with these 
works. Notwithstanding this fact, the cost of the materials reported 
at the tenth census was apparently the cost at the furnace. To 
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this extent there is duplication in the cost of production, which 
accounts for the discrepancies appearing in the figures for the 
tenth census and renders true comparison impracticable. In 
compiling statistics for 1890 special effort was made to exclude as 
far as possible the data relating to iron ore mining and other 
industries dependent on the manufacture of pig-iron, this infor- 
mation being covered by other branches of census investigation. 
A material increase, however, is shown in 1890 in the annual per 
capita earnings. In 1880 the average number of hands employed 
in the entire industry, including those engaged in mining and 
other operations conducted in direct connexion with these works, 
was 20,595, receiving the sum of 6,261,344 dols. in wages, or an 
annual per capital earning of 30402 dols. In 1890, excluding 
the hands employed in mining and allied operations reported in 
other branches of. census investigation, the average number of 
hands employed is 18,688, receiving the sum of 7,628,343 dols. in 
wages, or an annual per capita earning of 408-19 dols., an increase 
of 104°17 dols., or 34°26 per cent. . 


VI.—GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1892. 


The following particulars of the gold and silver production of 
the United States in the calendar year 1892 are extracted by the 
New York Financial and Commercial Chronicle from an advance 
copy of the report of Mr. E. O. Leech, Director of the United 
States Mint :-— 

The value of the gold product from the mines of: the United 
States is given as approximately 33,060,000 dols., about corre- 
sponding to the average product of recent years, being slightly 
less than the product in 1891 and somewhat larger than the 
product of the two prior years. 

The product of silver from the mines of the United States is 
placed at 58,000,000 ounces, of the commercial value, at the 
average price of silver during the year, of 50,750,000 dols., and of 
the coining value in silver dollars of 74,989,900 dols. This is a 
falling off of 330,000 oz. from the product of the preceding year. 

The director reports that there was a diminished silver product 
in each producing State and territory of the United States except 
Montana and Colorado. In the former the product increased 
about 1,000,000 oz. over 1891. In Colorado the returns show an 
increased silver product of nearly 3,000,000 oz. The largest 
falling off was in the States of Nevada and Idaho and the territory 
of Utah. In Nevada the silver product fell from 3,520,000 oz. in 
1891 to 2,244,000 in 1892; in Idaho from 4,035,000 oz, in 1891 
to 3,164,000 oz. in 1892; in Utah from 8,750,000 oz. in 1891 to 
8,100,000 oz. in 1892, Of the silver product of the United 
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States, about 26,423,000 oz. were extracted from milling ores 
(silver ores proper), about 24,733,000 oz. from lead ores, and 
about 6,844,000 oz. from copper ores. 

The following is the total production of silver in the United 
States during the four calendar years 1889 to 1892, inclusive :— 
1889, 50,094,571 oz. ; 1890, 54,516,300 oz. 5 1891, 58,330,000 oz. ; 
1892, 58,000,000 oz. 

The Mint’s revised totals of the seasiant of gold and silver in 
the world for the last three calendar years are stated as follows :—- 
1890, 113,149,600 dols. gold, 133,212,600 dols. silver; 1891, 
118,316,850 dols. gold, 144,463,200 dols. silver ; 1892, 130,417,050 
dols, gold, 152,119,300 dols. silver. 

According to this statement, there was an increase of over 
12,000,000 dols. in the gold product of the world during the last 
calendar year. Of this increase 2,500,000 dols. was from Australia 
and over 9,000,000 dols. from South Africa. The product of go d 
in Australia during the last calendar year aggregated 33,870,000 
dols. against 33,000,000 dols. in the United States ; while the 
product of South Africa aggregated 23,293,000 dols., placing 
South Africa ahead of Russia as a gold producer, and next to the 


United States and Australia. 

Mr. Leech says that the total silver product in tho world 
increased during the last calendar year about 7,650,000 oz., 
occasioned by an increase of 4,600,000 oz. in the product of the 
Mexican mines and 3,400,000 oz. in the product of the mines of 
Australia. Notwithstanding the strike of four months in the 
mines of the Barrier Range, the product of silver in Australasia 
aggregated during the last calendar year 13,439,000 oz. 
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VIIL—RAILROAD EARNINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle for the 
25th February presents a statement of the gross and net earnings 
of United States railroads for the calendar year 1892 as compared 
with the preceding year. Returns are treated from 210 separate 
lines or systems. Some of these form parts of other and larger 
systems, and appear in the earnings of the latter. Eliminating 
all such so as to avoid a duplication of results, there is obtained 
an aggregate of gross earnings on the roads reporting of 
1,083,688,637 dols. for 1892, against 1,027,294,855 dols. for the 
same roads in 1891, and an aggregate of net earnings of 
345,840,027 against 338,133,575 dols. The extent of road 
covered by these totals is 131,625 miles for 1892, and 130,156 
miles for 1891. 

The Chronicle says :— 

“The returns from which the above figures are taken do not 
include every road in the country. That is out of the question, 
since the fiscal year of most companies does not correspond with 
that of the calendar year ; consequently where the roads do not 
furnish monthly or quarterly returns it is not possible to make up 
the figures for this period. Very many roads do issue monthly or 
quarterly returns, and it is owing to this fact that the statement 
is so nearly complete. It lacks some prominent systems, among 
others the Rock Island, the Great Northern, or Manitoba, the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, and the Chicago and Great 
Western. The number of these, however, is very limited, and 
their omission is due to the inability to secure statements of net 
earnings from them for any period except their respective fiscal 

ears. 

“ As — the aggregates of the gross and net earnings the 
increase of gross earnings of 56 million dollars for 1892 follows 
an increase of 47 million dollars in 1891, an increase of as much 
as 72 millions in 1890, and an increase of about 43 millions in 
1889. The amount of increase has varied according to the size 
of the crops and other conditions, but has been continuous through 
all the years. No other recent year, however, has shown such 
relatively’ poor net earnings. In 1888, when rates were demo- 
ralized all over the country, and when strikes, blizzards, and 
pretty nearly everything else, combined to make results unfavour- 
able, there was an actual loss in net earnings. But in 1889 the 
net recorded an increase of 32,500,000, in 1890 an increase of 
14,250,000, and in 1891 an increase of 22,500,000, while for 
1892, the increase is only 7,750,000. The contrast with 1891 is 
especially striking. 
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“The gain of 22,500,000 in that year was made on an addition 
to gross of 47,000,000 dols.; the gain of 7,750,000 in i892 is 
made on an addition to gross of 56,000,000 dols, or 9,000,000 
more than the addition in 189]. One reason for the difference in 
net results is found in the difference in the policy of railroad 
managers in the two years. In 1891 the most absolute economy 
was practiced because the crops of the previous year had been 
very short, and the outlook for a large volume of traffic appeared 
poor, at least until it was seen what the 1891 crops were to be. 
In 1892, after the great crops of 1891, there was not so much 
necessity for economy, and managers were quite liberal in their 
outlays for repairs, renewals, and improvements. Besides, ancther 
circumstance contributed to liberal outlays in these respects in 
1892, namely the fact that the managers expect a large business 
from the World’s Fair at Chicago, and were desirous of placing 
their properties in condition to handle this extra business with 
economy, safety, and despatch. 

** Several other factors existed to swell the operating cost of the 
roads. The increase in traffic was chiefly in the bulky and cheaper 
articles of freight—those taking the lowest rates and returning 
the smallest margin of profit. Then also rates generally were not 
as satisfactory as could be wished, being more or less unsettled at 
different times, several of the traffic associations going out of 
existence, though no actual rate wars occurred. The cost of 
some of the items entering into the operating accounts was 
likewise increased in some instances. It is worth pointing out, 
too, that the little gain in net earnings that actually did occur 
during the year was made chiefly in the first six months.” 
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VIIL—THE SILK INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The results of the inquiry made under the American census in 
connexion with the manufacture of silk in the United States are 
embodied in a report recently presented by the ceusus office at 
Washington. 

It appears from this report, which has been received at 
the Board of Trade, that the advance in the state of this 
art for the past decade has been wonderful, not only in the quantity 
and character of production, but in the invention and develop- 
mens of improved machinery, through the operation of which 
silk fabrics of ali description have been brought within the reach 
of the masses, and, to considerable extent, translated from the 
category of luxuries to that of necessities. The success attending 
the industry of silk manufacture in the United States has 
naturally given birth to healthy home competition, with the result 
that production has been stimulated, and American-made silk 
goods now find abundant demand within American markets. 

The classification of silk goods of American manufacture is 
now practically without limit, embracing every article made in 
the older silk manufacturing countries, and fully equal to the 
foreign product in quality of weave, beauty of design, and 
excellence of finish. 

The value of the net or finished production of silk goods 
manufactured during the census year 1890 was 69,154,599 dols. 
against 34,519,723 dols. for the census year 1880, an increase of 
34,634,876 dols., or 100°33 per cent. 

The number of establishments reported under the census of 
1890 as compared with 1880 was 472 against 382 (an increase of 
23°56 per cent.) ; capital invested, 51,007,537 dols. against 
19,125,300 dols, (an increase of 166°7 per cent.); number of 
hands employed, 50,913 against 31,337 (an increase of 62°47 per 
cent.) ; amount of wages paid 19,680,318 dols. against 9,146,705 
dols. (an increase of 115°16 per cent.; cost of materials used, 
50,919,016 dols. against 22,467,701 dols. (an increase of 126°63 
per cent.) ; value of product, 87,298,454 dols. against 41,033,045 
dols, (an increase of 112°75 per cent.); number of spindles, 
1,254,798 against 508,137 (an increase of 14694 per cent.) ; 
number of looms, 22,569 against 8,474 (an increase of 166°33 per 
cent. 

Trese figures do not include the operations of 52 establish- 
ments engaged in dyeing and finishing silk goods, with an invested 
capital of 2,368,157 dols., employing 1,745 hands, and paying 
1,013,325 dols. in wages. 

Although the increase in the number of adult male and female 
employés has been marked, being 10265 per cent. for males and 
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77-17 per cent. for females, a satisfactory decrease is shown in the 
number of children employed. The number of children employed 
in this industry in 1880 was 5,566 as against 2,866 in 1890, a 
decrease of 2,700, or 48°51 per cent. 

The average annual per capita earnings for all classes of 
employés in 1890 was 387:00 dols. as against 292-00 dols. in 1880, 
an increase of 95°00 dols., or 32°53 per cent. 

In considering the figures, however, the fact should be taken 
into account that, although a very marked decline in prices ensued 
in 1890, estimated to average fully 25 per cent., the amount of 
production in quantities, nevertheless, largely increased, thus 
augmenting the gross value of product. This demonstrates that 
the true measure of progress in the industry is the quantity rather 
than the value of the product. 

The number of spindles employed in silk manufacture has 
increased from 508,137 in 1880 to 1,254,798 in 1890, an increase 
of 746,661, or 146°94 per cent. 

Even more noteworthy than this great increase in the number 
of spindles is the rapid disappearance of the old-time cumbersome 
hand-looms, which are being superseded by the power-looms, the 
inventive genius of the age having produced marvellous improve- 
ments in both mechanism, speed, and artistic effects. At the 
census of 1880, 3,153 hand-looms were employed as against 1,747 
in 1890, a decrease of 1,406, or 44°59 per cent. In 1890, 20,822 
power-looms were employed as against 5,321 in 1880, an increase 
of 15,501, or 291°32 per cent. The total number of all looms 
employed in 1890 was 22,569 as against 8,474 in 1880, an increase 
of 14,095, or 166°33 per cent. 
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1X.—THE VITICULTURAL INDUSTRY IN CYPRUS. 


A report has recently been prepared as the results of a personal 
inspection by M. P. Mouillefert, Professor at the National School 
at Grignons, on the subject of the vineyards of Cyprus. Amongst 
other information given by M. Mouillefert in his report is the 
following :-— 

The principal vineyards visited were: — Larnaca, Ayios 
Amorosios, Vouni, Potamion, Vasa, Arsos, Omodhos, Lophos, 
Silikou, Kilani, Kouka, Pano Platras, Mandria Perapedhi, 
Pelendria, Ayios Mimas (Mamas), Zoopiyi, Kalokhorio, Athrako, 
Aracaps, Dhierona, Mylos, Ora, Eptagonia, Vavatsinia, Lefkara, 
Delikipo, Korno, Mosphyloti, Alambra, Lymbia, Louroujina, Dali, 
Perakhorio, Ayia arvara, Pera, Evrikhou, Galata, and 
Kakopetria, District of Marathasa, Kambos, and Chakistra, 
Mylikouri, Kaminaria, Phini, and Prodromos. 

M. Mouillefert states that an examination of the vineyards of 
the villages named above, and which represent the greatest part 
of the vine growing country of the island shows that the chief 
diseases by which they are attacked are :—oidium, anthracnose, 
pourridié, septosporium fuckelli, cuscute, cochylis, and the larva of 
an insect which appears in the spring stated to be the zygene of 
the vine— zygwna ampelophaga (Bayle). 

He gives a short description of these diseases and the means of 
combatting them. 

In that portion of his report, treating generaily of the methods 
adopted in the cultivation of the vine in Cyprus, M. Mouillefert 
remarks that by its situation, its broken surface, its general incline, 
running from 0, or sea level, to an altitude of over 6,000 ft., the 
island of Cyprus offers the most varied and favourable conditions 
for the cultivation of the vine. 

This cultivation is, even at the present day, of real importance, 
not only from its area, which covers almost 145,090 deunums 
(100 deunums = 2°47 acres), but also from the value of the 
produce it yields, which exceeds 3,500,000 frances, and affords 
a livelihood to over 10,000 families. 

This branch of produce, however, is far from being in the 
condition it should be. Firstly, the method of cultivation, and 
secondly, the manufacture of the wine, fall far short of what they 
should be, and this is owing to the ignorance and the poverty of 
the people. 

While bearing in mind the various circumstances which have 
brought about the present state of thiags, M. Mouillefert points 
out what the vine-grower should and what he should not do 
with a view to the improvement of his methods of vine culti- 
vation. 

The island possesses two excellent kinds of vines for growing 
on a large scale; the mavro and the zynesteri, to which might 
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be added, if care were taken to protect it from the ofdium, the 
ophtalmou, The former is peculiarly suited to a rich, moist soil, 
the latter to a dry calcareous, or an argilo-marly soil. 

As regards the manufacture of wine in Cyprus, M. Mouillefert 
states :-— 

“If the cultivation of the vine as carried out leaves much 
to be desired, especially in the matter of pruning, the system 
followed in the manufacture of wine is, perhaps, still more 
defective. The table wines are not only bad, as a rule, but they 
are very liable to go bad when made, and yet they can be made 
not only good but even excellent, varied as are the climate and 
the soil of the island. To improve these wines the following 
steps must be taken. 

“ The vintage is often gathered too late, resulting in a useless 
waste of grapes. Moreover, sufficient care is not bestowed on 
the picking of the bunches—they are all collected together, 
regardless of their quality, with the result that the rotten, mildewy, 
and worm, or cochylis, eaten grapes give a disagreeable taste to, 
and often spoil, the wine, and the small unripe bunches detract 
from its quality. 

“The vintage should be gathered in two instalments, the 
damaged and only partially ripe bunches found on the upper 
part of the branches being gathered first, and then the better 
bunches. The grapes thus gathered should be dealt with sepa- 
rately so as to obtain two classes of wine, the one of inferior 
guality, but still fit for use, and the other of a better quality and 
of a value to compensate toa great extent for the inferiority of 
the former kind. 

“The grapes are trodden in Cyprus, and, as is well known, the 
fermentation takes place in jars or chatties of porous earth, of a 
capacity of two to three hectolitres, which are of necessity tarred 
inside to counteract the porous nature of the jar. The houses in 
which the fermentation takes place are of almost the same tempe- 
rature as the surrounding air, with the result that in the warmer 
parts of the island, where the temperature inside the houses when 
the grapes are thrown into the vat often exceeds 25° centigrade, 
the fermentation is at first very rapid or disturbed, and the 
temperature of the liquor or must quickly exceeds 30° and even 
35° centigrade. The great quantity of carbonic acid thrown off 
will then destroy the wine yeast, and tho fermentation is arrested 
before all the sugar of the grape ean be turned into alcohol, and 
from this will result a wine charged with sugar and liable to a 
second fermentation, by which it may possibly be spoilt. 

“In the colder parts of the island, on the other hand, it is often 
the case that when the vintage is gathered the temperature is 
very low, with the result, for a contrary reason, that the fermen- 
tation will again be bad, or it will be necessary in order to charge 
the wine with tannin so as to preserve it better, to leave it too 
long with the lees, from which it may happen that the wine will 
be rough and sharp. The wine also loses in quality from the use 
of gypsum, intended to assist in preserving it against the changes 
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of temperature to which it is exposed. The wine, in short, 
acquires from the tarring of the jars a flavour distasteful to the 
European palate, and its exportation is therefore necessarily 
curtailed. It is certainly true that wine made in old jars, in which 
the tar has been gradually absorbed by repeated fermentations, 
does not taste of tar, but this will be so only in the case of jars 
which have been in use for at least 30 or 40 years—it were better 
by far to use jars glazed on the inside. During the summer the 
wine in jars not properly closed will often, being in contact with 
the air, turn into vinegar, and this to such an extert that in 
certain villages I have been unable to obtain a single sample of 
wine which was fit to drink. 

“ And now, briefly, this is what should be done— 

“1, The places in which wine is made and stored should be 
kept at « level temperature varying only between 19° and 20° 
centigrade and never, even in exceptional circumstances, exceeding 
296°: and this can be done by building partly underground and 
making the walls of the building very thick, say 3 ft. Within 
and throughout the entire circumference of these walls, at say a 
distance of 1 or 2 millimetres, a second wall, 1 ft. thick, should 
be constructed, and the building covered with a sloping roof, with 
a thick vaulted ceiling of stone, or, better still, of hollow bricks. 
Within these buildings the wine should be made and stored, and 
they will in the warmer parts of the island preserve it from 
the great heat and from the cold in the hill districts, and in 
this way the period of fermentation, always one of danger, can be 
curtailed. 

“2. The fermentation jars, those at least which have been 
tarred, should be replaced by wooden vats, similar to those in use 
in Europe, or, in the warmer parts of the island, by tuns similar 
to those used throughout the south of France and in Algeria. 
Presses less primitive than those in use in Cyprus should be used, 
- since they leave in the lees a very large quantity of wine. The 
wine should, when drawn off from the lees, be kept in tuns or 
in small wooden casks. In short, to speak quite plainly, no 
good wine destined for ordinary consumption can be obtained 
with jars. 

“In view of the fact that considerable capital will be required 
to carry out these radical changes on which depends the future 
of Cyprus, as far as the vines are concerned, and of the fact that 
the vine cultivators of the island are not, as a rule, rich, I can 
only suggest that, to obtain the objects required, syndicates to 
encourage the cultivation of the vine and the making of wine, be 
formed, of the existence of which societies the practical proof 
would appear in the form of buildings and wine-making machinery 
on modern priuciples, and it would be to these syndicates that 
the cultivator would sell his grapes. These societies would be 
analogous to the sugar syndicates in Europe, which buy from the 
farmers the beet root from which, for the want of the necessary 
material, they are unable to extract the sugar, and the societies 
would, without difficulty, find in Europe and in other parts of 
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the world outlets for their produce—a thing which the Cypriot 
proprietor cannot as a rule hope to do. 

“A society of this kind has already been formed, that of 
Messrs. Williamson. I have inspected the premises at Peripedia 
and I entertain lively hopes that the venture will be crowned 
with success and the example of the society followed. If this be 
so the cultivation of the vine in Cyprus will really improve, and 
the prosperity of the island, which might become the vineyard of 
Great Britain, will be assured. 

“Finally, it would also be well in order to quicken the progress 
of vine cultivation to appoint a Professor of Agriculture who 
would confer with the villagers and would gradually induce them. 
to adopt the proper system of vine cultivation. Meetings and 
exhibitions, at which prizes were given, would also be an excellent 
way of encouraging the producer to improve his method of 
cultivation and his produce.” 


X.—_MERCHANDISE MARKS LEGISLATION IN 
CEYLON. 


A communication, dated the 10th February, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Colonial Office, enclosing the 
transcript of an Ordinance passed by the Legislature of Ceylon, 
entitled “An Ordinance to amend the Merchandise Marks 
Ordinance, 1888,” together with a copy of the report of the 
local Attorney-General on this measure. The new Ordinance 
provides as follows :— 

Whereas it is expedient to amend “The Merchandise Marks 
Ordinance, 1888,” herein-after referred to as the principal Ordin- 
ance: Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of Ceylon, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as 
follows :— 

1. After sub-section (2) of section 3 of the principal Ordinance, 
and before sub-section (3) of the same section the following sub- 
section shall be inserted and numbered (2a), namely :— 

“ Every person who imports any piece-goods ordinarily sold - 
by length or by the piece, manufactured beyond the limits of the 
colony, or who sells, or exposes for, or has in his possession for 
sale, or any purpose of trade any piece goods, ordinarily sold as 
aforesaid, whether manufactured within or beyond the limits of the 
colony, which have not conspicuously stamped in English numerals 
on each piece the length thereof in standard yards, or in standard 
yards, and a fraction of such a yard, according to the real length 
of the piece, shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance. 

“Provided always that nothing in this sub-section contained ° 
shall apply to any piece-goods manufactured within the limits of 
the colony by hand labour only.” 
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2. In the twelfth line of sub-section (1) of section 15 of the 
principal Ordinance after the words “or produced” and before 
the words “are hereby prohibited” shall be inserted the words 
* and also all piece-goods such as are ordinarily sold by the 
“ length or by the piece which have not conspicuously stamped 
“ jn English numerals on each piece the length thereof in standard 
“ yards, or in standard yards and a fraction of such yard, according 
“ to the real length of the piece.” 

3. This Ordinance shall come into operation from and after 
such date as the Governor shall appoint by Proclamation published 
in the Government Gazette, and may be cited as “ The Merchan- 
dise Marks Ordinance, 1892,” and this Ordinance and the principal 
Ordinance may be cited collectively as “The Merchandise Marks 
Ordinances, 1888 and 1892.” 

The following is a copy of the report of the local Attorney- 
General on this measure :— 

A difference existed between the law relating to merchandise 
marks in India and in this colony respectively, which it was 
alleged had given rise to considerable inconvenience and injury 
to merchants engaged in the importation of cotton piece-goods 
into this colony. 

2. One of the provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1889, requires that all piece-goods shall have the length 
stamped conspicuously on each piece. In the Merchandise Marks 
Ordinance, 1888, no such requirement exists. 

3. This Ordinance prohibits the importation into this colony of 
piece-goods which have not conspicuously stamped in English 
numerals on each piece the length thereof in standard yards, and 
it further enacts that any one who imports, or who sells, or 
exposes for, or has.in possession for sale any piece-yoods except 
piece-goods manufactured within the limit of this colony by hand 
Jabour only, not so marked, shall be guilty of -an offence against 
the Merchandise Marks Ordinance, 1888, and becomes thereby 
liable to the penalties provided by sub-section (3) of section 3 of 
the said Ordinance. 


q 
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XI.-—THE GOLD MINES OF MEXICO. 


In an article on the subject of the gold mines cf Mexico, the 
New York Engineering and Mining Journal for the 28th January 
states as follows :— 

The product of gold in Mexico cannot be judged by the 
coinage returns even when to these the usual 5 per cent. allowance 
for contraband bullion is added. Gold bars are so easy to 
smuggle across the border that the temptation to avoid the heavy 
mintage charges is great. Thus it is that the published returns 
are much lower than the actual production. In the State of 
Sonora, for instance, the amount of gold officially credited to its 
mines is less than the production of any one of several of them. 

Mexico’s production of gold, however, has never been considered 
an important factor in that of the world, and the small amount 
of it credited to that country has been attributed generally to an 
absence of gold veins which could be worked profitably. It is 
by no means an uncommon statement that there are no gold 
mines in Mexico, or at least so few that they are scarcely worth 
taking into account. A few years ago this was true ina measure, 
but in later years the number of productive gold mines has so 
increased that the possibility of Mexico becoming a large pro- 
ducer in future years is by no means precluded. 

This development has been due, as in the case of the silver 
mines, to increased facilities for working the low grade ores in 
which gold is usually found, not to discoveries of bodies which 
had not been previously known to exist, although several new 
mines of importance have been opened up. Speaking generally, 
the gold mines of Mexico are confined to the north-western 
states, such as Chihuahua, Sonora, Sinaloa, and Durango, the 
middie western states Jalisco and Michoacan, and the southern 
states Oaxaca, Morelos, and Chiapas. The great silver States, 
such as San Luis Potosi, Hidalgo, and Zacatecas, contain few 


gold mines, although the latter state has one of the richest in the 


republic. 

In Sonora there are many silver veins which contain gold and a 
few mines, including the famous Mulatos, the value of whose ores 
is in gold alone. The mines of Prietas, such as the Prietas, 
Colorado, Grand Central and Creston, have all yielded large 
quantities of the more precious metal, although in these veins it 
is invariably associated with silver, the gold value of the bullion 
produced by amalgamation being in excess, however, of the silver. 

In the western portion of this State and extending into 
Chihuahua is a district which abounds in gold veins, although 
few of them have been worked toa profit. ‘This belt of country, 
which is nearly circular, contains such mines as the Mulatos, 
which, it is known, has been a considerable producer, although 
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its commercial value has been disputed, and the mines of Pinos 
Altos, which contain both gold and silver. To the north of 
Mores, interesting prospects have been discovered, and there are 
legends of mines of fabulous richness existing in this district. 

In Sonora, north of Alamos, veins containing both gold and 
silver are found, and in the Sierra Madras, east of Alamos, near 
the Chihuahua boundary line, is the formerly rich gold and silver 
property of Ramos Hermanos, 

Near Batopilas, the famous silver mining camp of Chihuahua, 
are the gold deposits of Cerro Colorado, which were discovered in 
1887 by Becerra Hermanos, This mine, a large mass of porphyry 
seamed with auriferous quartz, has been a producer to a con- 
siderable extent during the past year. 

In Sinaloa there are a number of mines which yield gold with 
their silver, but although placers are known to exist and a great 
excitement occurred over some remarkably rich veins some ten 

ears ago, no success has been made with purely gold properties. 
Those of San Jose de Gracias and those near Cosala have proved 
failures. 

In Durango the production of gold is only incidental to that of 
silver. There are many mines, however, which produce both 
metals. In Zacatecas the largest gold mine is the Mesquital del 
Oro. The production of this property is said to be about 50,000 
dols. monthly. From the veins near the city of Zacatecas con- 
siderable gold is produced, although silver is by far the most, 
important metal. 

In Jalisco there are more gold mines than silver; several of 
them owned individually are producing largely. Michoacan has 
the El Oro mines, owned by an American company, which has 
been a steady producer since 1880, although unprofitably worked. 
The mines of Tlalpujahua, near by, also contain with the silver 
considerable quantities of gold. In Angangeo some gold is found 
also. On the Pacific side placer and vein mines are about to be 
worked by Americans. 

In Morelos and Chiapas the veins contain both gold and silver, 
but Oaxaca is undoubtedly the most promising undeveloped gold- 


field in the Republic.* 


The veins here are broad and of comparative high grade, Few 
of them have proved in depth, but the completion of the new 
railroad will undoubtedly stimulate the mining industry in this 
State, of which President Diaz is a native, and in which he takes 
great interest. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the distribution of gold in 
Mexico is by no means limited, although it is as a rule confined 


* According to the French “Journal des Mines” of the 23rd February another 
discovery of gold has just been made in the State of Oaxaca, about 100 miles to the 
south of the town of thai name. The deposits are situated near the route proposed 
as an extension of the Mexican Southern Railroad, which has recently been finished, 
and which goes from Oaxaca to Puebla. The construction of this line has given a 
great impetus to the mines of the State of Oaxaca, and it is stated that hundreds of 
prospectors have gone to the new fields. 
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to the western portion of the Republic. The fact that the gold 
veins are generally low grade, has prevented their exploitation, 
as their frequent inaccessibility has raised the cost of working 
enormously. Then, again, the comparative absence of aqueous 
erosion in geologically recent periods has prevented the formation 
of placer deposits, the working of which in the United States has 
always antedated the vein mining, and which has paved the way 
for successful lode operations. 

With the extension of the Mexican railroad systems the gold 
production will increase ; but even now, should the onerous bullion 
tax be removed, the present production would startle those who 
believe Mexico has no gold mines. 


XIL—GOLD PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALASIA. |. 


The following particulars of gold production in Australasia are 
supplied in a recent report by the United States Vice-Consul 
at Sydney :— 

The quantity won in New South Wales in 1891 was 153,336 
ozs., equivalent to 558,305/., which could doul:tless be enormously 
increased if any effectual and economical method of extracting 
all the precious metal from refractory ores be discovered. 
The total output, which fell gradually from 425,129 ozs., valued 
at 1,643,582. in 1872, as low as 87,503 ozs., valued at 317,099/. 
in 1888, has steadily increased since that date to its present total, 
In all probability large quantities of gold leave the sen unnoted 
either in ore, matte, or bullion, as no returns are made by any 
of the Broken Hill mines, excepting by the proprietary company, 
from whose. mines alone 5,277 ozs. were taken. 

The quantity of gold raised in the colony of Victoria in 1891 
was 576,399 ozs., a decrease of 12,161 ozs. as compared with the 
previous year’s record. Of the above, 387,852 ozs. were from 
quartz and 188,547 ozs. from alluvial sources, being an increase 
in the former and a decrease in the latter branch of this industry. 
There were exported 93,114 ozs. of the gold produced in Victoria, 
besides specie from all sources to the value of 2,217,7341. The 
deepest mine was down 2,448 ft. at the end of 1891, being 
Lansell’s 180 mine, Sandhurst. Nine others varied from 2,448 
to 2,180 ft. Thirteen thousand and six miners worked in quartz 
and 10,520 in alluvial, including 2,433 Chinese in the the latter 
and 157 in the former pursuit. ‘The average number of gold- 
mining accidents was 3°114 per thousand, 15 which occurred in 
quartz and six in alluvial workings resulting fatally. 

Due to operations having been suspended at the principal mine 
at Beaconsfield, pen:ling the creation of more extensive pumping 
appliances, the yield of gold in Tasmania fell from 29,240 ozs. 
in 1889-90 to 20,000 ozs. in 1890-91. Gold-mining operations 
generally are reported as having been of a limited character 
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throughout that colony, although a good deal of prospecting has 
been done, which will possibly lead to future developments. Up 
to the 30th of June last 3,133 persons were occupied in mining, 
but no records are available to show the different minerals in the 
winning of which they were engaged. weer 

Gold has been found in many parts of Western Australia. On 
the Ashburton River 15,000 ozs. have been raised in about six 
months from alluvial deposits in the auriferous belt of country 
some 150 miles along this river in a south-east direction, the 
whole area being about 10,000 square miles. 

In the north-west of the colony, lying between the coast on the 
north, the Fortescue River on the south, and the DeGrey River 
and the Great Sandy Tableland on the east, a proclaimed area 
of 32,000 square miles is situated, known as the Pilbarra gold 
field. It is a large, low, alluvial plain following the coast line, 
and gives great promise for the future. 

In Queensland during 1891 the output of gold was 16,021 
ounces of alluvial and 560,418 ounces of quartz—a total of 
576,439 ounces, against 610,587 in the previous year, the largest 
return since 1877 being that of 1889, viz., 739,103 ounces. ‘The 
miners who found employment were as follows :—Europeans, 
7,783 in quartz and 844 in alluvial; Chinese, 568 in alluvial. 
This is an increase of 142 Europeans and 44 Chinese. The extent 
of ground worked on covered an area of 14,009 square miles. 

In New Zealand the yield of gold for 1891 is the lowest hitherto 
recorded, chiefly owing to the suspension of hydraulic sluicing 
consequent on an extremely dry season. Up to the 31st of 
March, the end of the New Zealand statistical year, 171,080 
ounces, valued at 685,321/., had been entered during the previous 
twelve months for exportation, as against 201,760 ounces and 
803,174/. for the same period of 1889-90, a decrease of 30,680 
ounces and 117,8531. 

Of a total of 13,032 miners who worked in the year 1890-91, 
there were 7,729 European and 2,995 Chinese alluvial diggers, 
while 2,308 of the former were quartz miners. 
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XIIIL—THE INDUSTRIES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


A committee was appointed by the Legislature of New 
Zealand on the 15th July last to consider how the manufactures 
and indastries of the colony might be encouraged. The report of 
this committee, containing also the minutes of evidence taken, has 
recently been issued, and a copy has been received at the Board 
of Trade from the Agent-General for New Zealand. With 
regard to the following industries the recommendations given 
below are made by the committee :-- 

1, colonial ammunition factory; 2. iron; 3, galvanising and 
corrugation of iron; 4, machinery ; 5, leather; 6, kauri timber ; 
7, coa 


Colonial Ammunition Company, Auckland.— A factory was 
established for the manufacture of ammunition at Auckland upon 
an understanding that Government patronage wonld be extended 
to it. 

The committee recommend that whatever Snider ammunition 
may be required in the future should te taken from the New 
Zealand factory, subject to the price being reasonable and the 
quality approved, and that under the same terms, a preference 
should also be given for the supply of Martini-Henry ammunition ; 
and a further duty imposed upon imported sporting ammunition. 


Tron Industry.—This industry is in a peculiar position. The 
tariff admits, free, iron and steel to the value of 130,329/.; while, 
manufactured in various ways, iron is imported to the value of 
nearly 400,0002., duty being placed generally upon articles manu- 
factured in the colony. Now that an opportunity seems to be 
presented to manufacture iron in the cvlony, those engaged in 
the secondary operations fear lest any encouragement given for 
the production of iron would have the effect of increasing the cost 
of it to them. The evidence otherwise indicates that natural 
products are abundantly available ; at Collingwood, in connection 
with the deposits of haematite; and at Taranaki, in the titanic 
-ironsand. The establishment of permanent works to utilise this 
great source uf wealth would form a valuable addition to industries 
giving employment in the colony, and effect a great reduction in 
the importation of iron and steel, making metal available for the 
public works, which now are too often constructed with more 
perishable material. 

The committee recommend that carefully-ineasured assistance 
to this industry be given, partly through the tariff, and partly by 
bonus. 

This course holds out a promise of ultimate gain both to the 
iron trades and to the consumer, as it should result in reducing 
the cost of the raw material and improving its quality in New 
Zealand, 
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The committee accordingly suggest that the tariff upon all iron 
and steel imported be ,raised to the extent of 20s. per ton, and 
railway iron 40s. per ton ; also, that a bonus for the manufacture 
of iron and steel be given, at the rate of 5s. per ton for five years, 
upon conditions which would ensure the exclusive use of New 
Zealand products, and the establishment of works upon a scale and 
basis sufficient to guarantee permanence. The duty should not 
be put in force until a guarantee is received of tie institution and 
progress of works to warrant the imposition. 


Galvanised and Corrugated Iron.—The information obtained is 
not conclusive, but a primd facie case has been established, 
showing that unless the duty on galvanised iron is raised to 


31. 10s, per ton the industry now existing in this branch must 
cease. 


Machinery.—Complaints have been made from various quarters 
that a prohibitive duty is now placed upon special machinery 
necessary for the initiation and perfecting of manufactories. 
Instances have been shown where the result has been very dis- 
couraging. Relief should be given in such cases. Engine fittings, 
patent machinery, and all special machinery not manufactured in 
the colony, for any industry whatever, should be admitted free, 


upon the same footing as machinery connected with mining, dairy, 
and agricultural industries, 


Leather Industry.—Under this head the committee have 
received numerous communications, and taken evidence from 
representative men. The state of the trade seems anything but 
satisfactory ; employers and employés clamour for a readjustinent 
of the tariff, and, in some cases, upon very reasonable grounds. 
In the interest of the tanning, currying, and leather-dressing 
trades, an increased duty 1s required upon Jeathers of various 
grades and descriptions, discriminating and exempting such as 
cannot be produced with advantage at present in the colony. 

The large quantity of inferior American upper leather imported 
has flooded the market, and prevented the increase of colonial 
manufacture. This has brought disaster to those engaged in the 
industry, and has been the means of introducing to the consumer 
a deceptive and very inferior article. It appears to be in the best 
interests of the manufacturer and consumer that this class of 
leather should be shut out, and for that purpose a duty of at least 
6d. per ]b., such as is now placed upon harness leather, should be 
imposed upon all split, buff, horse hides, satin hides, cow kips, and 
levant cow; kips (other than East India kips); cordovan, roans, 
coloured or dressed sheepskins, basils, levants, and lambskine. 


The Kauri Timber Industry—The evidence indicates that an 
export duty not exceeding 3s. per 100 superficial feet should be 
imposed upon baulk or round timber above 12 in. by 12 in., in order 
to counteract the Victorian tariff. The large timber companies 
are favourable to this suggestion, and evidence advanced having 
gone in the direction of showing that a large number of mills not 
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working now would start operations if this duty were imposed, 
thereby affording employment to many more men than are now 
engaged in the industry. 


Coal Industry.—New Zealand has been bountifully supplied 
with coal. The brown coal is found in many parts, an] largely 
utilised for domestic purposes, and for local consumption upon 
the railways, and in various industries. The area of true coal 
known and being worked is practically limited to the west coast 
of the Middle Island, close to the seaboard, in the neighbourhood 
of Westport and Greymouth. This field has been estimated to 
contain 1,200,000,000 tons. The quality of the coal is excellent, 
that of Westport taking first place for steam and household 
purposes, while the Greymouth product excels for gas and 
foundry works. 

The colony has expended upon the harbour at Westport 
371,590/. and upon the railway 256,255/., equal to 627,845/.; at 
Greymouth Harbour 325,353/, railway 216,2462, equal to . 
541,599. ; total, in both places, 1,166,444J, 

The expenditure by private companies in both places is over 
half a million. The Westport railway last year earned 7/. 6s. per 
cent. on its cost, that at Greymouth 5/. 15s. 6d. Nine hundred 
men are employed, supporting a population of 4,000, contributing 
largely to local taxation and to the consolidated revenue, and 
giving a Jarge market for New Zealand food and other products. 
Thus it will be seen that, apart from the importance of the coal 
supply as a necessity to the domestic and industrial life of the 
colony, it is an industry of primary importance and entitled to the 
greatest consideration because of the great number of workers who 
are dependent upon it for employment and the large amount of 
public and private capital invested. It is unsatisfactory to find 
that the development of the industry has not been such as the 
quality of the product and the expenditure should lead one to 
expect. 

The New South Wales coal has advantages and disadvantages 
as compared with that of New Zealand. It is harder, and 
therefore less liable to injury by loading and transit; but it is 
frequently mixed with inco;nbustible material, The working 
seams are there from 8 ft. to 6 in. thick, with intervening bands 
of indurated clay, stone, shale, morgan, and jerry between them 
varying in size from i in. to 22in, This involves extra work in 
mining, and frequently reduces the value of the fuel. Notwith- 
standing this, the miners having the advantage of cheaper 
provisions, the cost of working the coal is considerably less than 
in New Zealand. 
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XIV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Untrep Kinepom, 
Duty on Confectionery containing Spirit 


The following is a copy of an order recently issued by the 
Customs with reference to the duty to be levied on confectionery 
containing spirit imported into the United Kingdom :— 

The Lords of the Treasury having directed, with reference to 
the provisions of the Act 39 & 40 Vict. cap. 35 (Schedule), that 
upon importations into the United Kingdom of confectionery in the 
manufacture of which spirit has been used, a duty of $4. per lb. 
be charged in respect of such spirit, this duty to be in addition 
to any existing duty to which such confectionery may be at 
present liable: —The Board direct that the above-mentioned rate 
of duty be levied, on and from the date of the receipt of this 
Order, and that the necessary steps be taken for making the 
decision of the Lords of the Treasury known to merchants and 
others who are interested in the importation into this country of 
confectionery in the manufacture of which spirit is used. 

In the case of any importation of confectionery in respect of 
which the officers entertain doubt whetlier or not spirit has been 
used in its manufacture, they are to submit samples tu the Board. 
Officers are alsu to report should any attempt to import spirit in 
appreciable quantities by means of confectionery (e.g., as in Easter 
eggs), come under their notice. 


IRELAND. 
Regulations affecting the Importation of Arms and Ammunition. 


A communication, dated the 1st March, has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the Under Secretary’s Office, Dublin 
Castle, transmitting copies of two Orders passed at a meeting of 
the Privy Council, on the 24th February :— 

1. Revoking the Order of the 10th February 1892, making 
regulations for the importation of arms and ammunition into 
Ireland. 

2. Renewing the said regulations, and adding the quay at 
; — to the ports at which arms and ammunition may be 
land 
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Russia. 
Customs Regulations affecting Fines. 


a following notice has recently been issued by the Foreign 
ce :— 

Cases not infrequently arise of fines being imposed on vessels by 
the Russian Customs authorities on account of clerical errors in 
bills of lading or other ship’s papers. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg has expressed the 
opinion that the proper mode of proceeding in such cases appears 
to be insufficiently known to British shipowners, who usually 
address themselves to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
or to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

It is essential therefore, both with a view to avoid delay and in 
order to secure proper attention to the facts of the case for the 
owners or the agents of the vessel or goods, on which a fine is 
imposed to follow the prescribed firm of procedure, which is to 
send a petition drawn up in the Russian language, and furnished 
with the requisite Russian stamps to the atc Minister of 
Finance, setting forth all the facts of the case, and praying for a 
remission or reduction of the fine imposed. 

Should the applicants fail by this means to obtain redress, or 
in some urgent cases even before a reply is received to their 
petition they may apply direct to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg asking him to support their request ; and when 
this course is adopted, a copy of the petition to the Russian 
Minister of Finance should invariably accompany such com- 
munication; but in no case should the complaint be brought to 
the notice of the Imperial Government, in the first instance, by 
the channel of Her Majesty’s Embassy or Consulate. 

It should be borne in mind that fines for infractions, however 
trifling, of the Russian Customs regulations are not imposed in 
a@ vexatious spirit, but rather in order to insure the strict 
observance of those regulations, which a tendency has at times 
been evinced to disregard. It is therefore of great importance, in 
order to avoid the imposition of these fines, that ship-owners and 
ship-masters should make themselves familiar with the requirements 
of the Russian Customs regulations, a translation of which appeared 
in the London Gazette of the 15th June 1886, p. 2858. 


Modifications of Import Duties on Cottons. 


» Note—Gold rouble = 3s. 2d. Poud = 36 lb. avoirdupois. 
According to an Imperial decree of the 21st December last the 
following alterations have been introduced into the regime 
applicable to raw cotton imported into Russia :— 
179. Raw cotton :— 
a. Imported by sea, 1 rouble 40 copecks per poud. 
6. Imported by land, 1 rouble 55 copecks per poud. 
The same decree fixes at the following rates the sums which 
will be granted in the form of repayment of duties to cottons 
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produced in Russia and exported by the European frontier, as 
well as for Persia, China, and the sea territory :— 

a. On tissues and yarn, bleached or not, 1 rouble 50 copecks 
per poud. 

b. On tissues and yarns dyed and printed (except those which 
are Turkey-red dyed), 1 rouble 70 copecks per poud. 

c. On tissues and yarns dyed Turkey-red, 2 roubles per 
poud. 


These changes come into operation on the Ist July next. 


Modification in Sugar Duties. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 7th February states that 
by virtue of a Russian Imperial Ukase, issued on the 12th January 
last, the following changes are introduced into the taxation on 
sugar :— 

Dating from the lst September 1894, the laws of the 14th May 
1890, 21st May 1891, andthe 10th June 1892, establishing a 
supplementary duty on refined sugars will be revoked. 

he duty to be levied after the lst September 1894 on sugar is 
fixed at the rate of 1 rouble 75 copecks per poud. 

In cases where it may be deemed necessary to levy this duty 
the law relating thereto must be promulgated in advance, so that 
it comes into operation after the two following sugar seasons. 

The sugar refineries are subject tu a special license tax pro- 
portional to their production at the rate of 5 roubles per 1,000 
pouds of refined sugar. 

The refineries where sand-sugar of their own production or 
purchased by them on the market is refined pay a supplementary 
licence tax at the rate of 250 roubles on the first 50,000 pouds ot 
refined sand-sugar and at the rate of 5 roubles per 1,000 pouds on 
the excess. This supplementary tax must be paid in advance. 

The special licence tax must be wholly paid by the refineries 
at the end of each year, in default of which they cannot obtain a 
licence for the following year. 

The minimum quantity of refined sugar that a refinery may 
offer for sale is fixed at 3 pouds. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 

According to a notice issued from the Foreign Oftice on the 
17th February, Her Majesty’s Minister at Berne has reported that 
goods intended for importation into Switzerland should be accom- 
panied by certificates of origin. In a latter communication from 
the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd February, a copy of the Swiss 
Federal decree relative to certificates of origin was enclosed, of 
which the following is a translation : — 


Art. 1.—For all goods imported into Switzerland, which pay 
different duties according to the countries from which they come, 
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the country of production or origin must be shown by a certificate 
properly filled in according to the prescribed form (shown below). 

The Customs Department is empowered to admit exceptionally 
as an equivalent to certificates of origin, other documents on 
condition that the latter establish in an indisputable manner, the 
origin of the merchandise. 


Art. 2.—Certificates of origin are not required for goods, the 
rate of duty on which has undergone no change, either by 
commercial treaties, or according to the differential tariff applied 
to France. 

Art. 3.—Goods included under Art. 1 above, for which there is 
neither produced a proper certificate of origin or documents held 
as sufficient by the customs authorities, are leviable with the 
special rates of duty applicable to goods of French origin. 


Art. 4.—Goods coming from countries benefiting by the most 
favoured nation treatment and accompanied by certificates of origin 
imported into Switzerland in direct transit across France and under 
seals affixed by the French customs, will be admitted under the 
Swiss minimuw tariff with the express reservation, however, that 
like reciprocity is granted by France in this respect. 

The same will be the case for goods coming from French official 
entrepots, imported into Switzerland directly and under the French 
Customs seal, provided that it is proved by a declaration of the 
French competent authority, or by other documents treated as 
sufficient, that the goods in question arrive from a country treated 
by Switzerland on the most-favoured-nation footing. 

Art. 5.—The provisions of Art. 4 come into operation at once, 


those of Art, 1 to 3 from the 1st March 1893. 
Form of Certificates of Origin. 


The undersigned (local authority, chamber of commerce, police 
authorities, customs officers or Swiss Consulate), certifies having 
seen reliable documents produced by the firm of 


of that the under-mentioned goods which it 
has consigned to Switzerland to the address 
viz :— 
Marks and Mode of Classification of Net a 
ki Goods according Wei 
Numbers. Packing. to the tariff. eight. Weight. 


| 
| 
are the products of (country of production ; if the exporter is also 
the producer of the goods, this fact must be noted). 


Seal, Signature. 
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SWITZERLAND AND SPAIN. 


Treaty of Commerce, 


From a letter of the Geneva correspondent of the Economiste 
Francais, published on the 18th of February 1893, we extract 
this account of the treaty of commerce between Spain and 
Switzerland :— 

“ What Switzerland has not succeeded in doing with France, 
she has done with Spain. ‘The Convention of Commerce signed 
at Madrid by the plenipotentiaries of the Federal Council and of 
the Queen Regent on the 13th of July last, has been ratified by 
the Swiss Chambers in their session of December. This new 
treaty leads me to give you certain brief indications of the nature 
of the commercial relation between Switzerland and Spain. 

Notwithstanding their geographical remoteness from one 
another, the two countries are in frequent relation. The statis- 
tical figures, which we are about to give in resumé, are, if the 
merchants and manufacturers who deal with Spain can be trusted, 
sensibly lower than the reality, a great part of the Swiss traffic 
with that country passing through France, and losing its nationality 
in the transit. Whether that be so or no, these are the figures 
which the Federal statistics supply us with for the last seven 

ears 
. “Exports from Switzerland to Spain :—1885, 8°7 millions of 
francs ; 1886, 9°6; 1887, 8:9; 1888, 7°8; 1889, 9°1; 1890, 101; 
1891, 11°6, 

“Tmports from Spain into Switzerland :—1885, 1 million of 
francs; 1886, 1; 1887, 2; 1888, 26; 1889, 3; 1890, 4:1; 
1891, 4°1. 

“The principal articles which Switzerland exports to Spain 
are :—embroideries, 3,300,000 francs in 1891 (1886, 2,235,000) ; 
cotton textiles, 1,421,000 (1,765,000); silk goods, 915,000 
(1,216,000); woollen goods, 163,000 (104,000); linen goods, 
52,000 (10,000) ; elastic tissues, 411,000 (476,000); clocks and 
watches, 1,836,000 (1,906,000); machinery, 1,086,000 (280,000) ; 
metal goods, 332,000 (255,000' ; railway carriages, 139,000 (0) ; 
cheese, 487,000 (357,000) ; chocolate, 144,000 (3,000) ; enrgavings 
and lithographs, 85,000 (117,000); paper, 70,000 (46,000) ; 
colours, 234,000 (63,000) ; cows, 236,000 (56,000). Machinery, 
linen goods, carriages, chocolate, colours, and cattle are among 
the articles which show the most striking increase. 

“ Wines, 3,640,000 franes in 1891 (only 579,000 in 1886), form 
89 per cent. of the Spanish imports into Switzerland. The other 
articles which have some importance are southern fruits 220,000 
(182,000) and worked cork 184,000 (84,000), to which must be 
added 65,000 (115,000) of various products, 

“The new treaty proves that Spain bears the most kindly 
feelings towards our country, and Switzerland has obtained very 
remarkable reductions in the tariff. The duties on embroideries, 
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which in 1891 oscillated between 5°77 and 15°67 francs per kilo., 
are in future to be between 3 and 6; the duties on silk tissues 
have fallen from 25 to 17:50; those on elastic textiles from 3 to 2; 
on gold watches from 7°50 to 1 each; on silver watches from 2 
to 0°50; on cheese from 0°60 the kilo. to 0°25; on cows from 35 
to 25 each. Cotton tissues secure reductions of 10 per cent. and 
more, according to circumstances. 

Besides all this, Switzerland will profit by “ the majority” of 
the reductions which will be made by Spain to the countries with 
which she is at present in treaty. We say “the majority,” 
because the Spanish Cabinet has limited in a certain measure the 
most-fayoured-nation clause, applying it only to articles mentioned 
in the treaty. These categories, however, include all the articles 
which are of importance in the trade of the two countries, and 
this restriction, which may be of value to Spain in her further 
negotiations, cannot injure us in any possible way. 

In return for the concessions she has received, Switzerland has 
granted to Spain ker conventional duty on wines (3°50 francs the 
hectolitre) and on southern fruits, and has reduced the duty on 
cork from 1 to 0°50. That is all. 

The two nations have inserte.l in the final protocol a clause by 
which the contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of 
concluding a special arrangement tending to render direct traffic 
between the two countries as easy as possible. 

The Hispaiio-Swiss treaty, which is applicable only in a certain | 
measure to the Spanish colonies, will be in force for five years, 
until the end of 1897. After that date, it can be denounced if 
due notification has been given 12 months in advance. ‘This 
convention, certain duties in which are higher than they were 
ander the old conventional régime of 1882, is nevertheless very 
advantageous for Switzerland, if we compare it with the transitional 
régime out of which we have just passed. 


FRANCE. 
Application of Minimum Tariff to Goods from Morocco. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 8th February, publishes a 
law passed by the French Government authorising the application 
‘of the minimum tariff to goods coming from Morocco. 


Temporary Admission of Maize intended for Manufacture 
into Starch. 


The Journal Officiel for the 21st February, publishes a decree 
of the French president modifying the conditions under which 
maize intended for manufacture into starch may be temporarily 
admitted into France. This decree provides as follows :— 

Maize intended for making starch may be temporarily imported 
through all the Customs offices. The starch so obtained must be 
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re-exported through a bonded warehouse, a chief Custom-house, or 
a Custom-house opened either to transit or to the entry of goods 
paying more than 20 francs per 100 kilos,, and on condition, in 
every case, that this office is situated either in the Customs district, 
or in the department in which the importation of maize was 
effected, 


Classification of Note-Paper in the Customs Tariff. 


Difficulties have arisen with regard to the classification of note- 
paper adorned with flowers, initials or coloured, stamped or 
lithographed vignettes, which are dutiable as fancy papers, engrav- 
ings or drawings, or again as pricted matter (categories 461, 469, 
or 470) according to the riature of the ornamentation or the 
process by which it has been obtained. ‘The French Customs 
authorities in a recent decision have adopted the following classifi- 
cation :— 

Letter-paper and envelopes provided with vignettes, initials, 
flowers, drawings, &c., obtained by typographic impression : 

Impressions in characters (initial letters) in blacx or in one or 
more colours by hand or by means of stamps, are classified as 

rinted matter of all kinds, category 470, duty 40 franes per 100 
Kilo In this category are also included drawings hand-coloured, 
whatever the number of colours, other drawings in black or in any 
one colour other than gold. . 

Drawings other in gold or in two or imore colours, are classified 
as chromos in gold or colour, category 469. Duties, from 60 to 
225 francs per 100 kilos. 

Obtained by simple stamping, also hand coloured are duitable as 
fancy napers, stamped, category 461, 3rd paragraph, duty, 20 francs 
per 100 kilos. 

Obtained by engraving, lithographing, &c. :— 

Hand coloured with any number of colours, are classified as 
engravings, lithographs, &c. in black, category 469. Duties from 
20 to 120 francs per 100 kilos. A similar classification is adopted 
with regard to other note-paper and envelopes in black or any 
single colour other than black. 

Others in gold or in two or more colours are classified as 
engravings, lithographs, &c., in gold or coloured (category 469. 
Duties from 60 to 225 francs per 100 kilos. 

It is to be understood that labels, calendars, trade advertisements, 
and the interior of photographic albums cannot under any circum- 
stances be assimilated to “ printed matter of every kind ” (category 
470 duty 40 frances per 100 kilos.), these articles being nominally 
classified by the law in category 469, (duties from 20 francs to 
225 franes per 100 kilos.) whatever the process of their manu- 
facture may be. 


Application of Minimum Tariff to Madagascar. 
The Frenck Journal, Le Temps, in its issue of the 19th 
February, states that the Paris Chamber of Commerce has called 
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the attention of the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and the 
Colonies to the diilficulties experienced in the development of 
French commercial relations with Madagascar by reason of the 
application of the duties of the general tariff to goods coming from 
that island. 

The Minister of Commerce, M. Siegfried, has recognised the 
force of this observation, and, after conference with the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and Finance, it has been decided that the 
products of Madagascar shall be admitted on payment of the 
duties of the minimum tariff. 

The application of the minimum tariff will, until otherwise 
ordered, be subject to the production of the certificate of origin 
delivered by French residents or vice-residents in Madagascar, 
and, consequently, limited to goods shipped from Tamatave, 
Majunga, Nossi-Bé, and Mananga, these four ports being the 
only ones at present having French official agents. 


Modification of Pilotage Dues at Fécamp. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 26th February publishes a 
decree of the French President, modifying the rates of pilotage 
dues payable at Fécump, according to which vessels in the French 
navy or mercantile marine and foreign vessels assimilated io 
French which enter with cargo into the port of Fécamp pay, in 
proportion to the distances at which they have been boarded by 
the pilots, as follows :— 

Twenty centimes per ton for the first ; 3C centimes per ton for 
the second ; 40 centimes per ton for the third. 

Steamers pay for pilotage dues half those paid by sailing 
vessels of the same tonnage, with cargo. 

Foreign vessels not assimilated to French pay the rates given 
above increased by 50 per cent. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 


Restriction of Navigation between the Two Countries to French 
Vessels. 


On the application of the French Government, Her Majesty’s 
Government have agreed that the provisions of Articles 7 and 9 
of the Commercial and Maritime Convention of February 28th, 
1882, shall not preclude the application of the French law of the 
3rd of April 1889, by which navigation between ports of France 
and Algeria is reserved to vessels under the French flag. Accord- 
ingly on and after the Ist of May next, British ships will not be 
entitled to participate in this navigation, provided that the right 
to participate in it is withdrawn at that date from all other foreign 


vessels. 
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FRANCE AND MONTENEGRO. 


Commercial Couvention. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 5th February, publishes a 
law passed by the French Senate and Chamber of Deonuties, 
approving the convention of commerce and navigation vetween 
the French Republic and the Principality of Montenegro, signed 
at Cettinje on the 30th June last. By this convention the two 
contracting parties guarantee the reciprocal application of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 


SPAIN. 


Regulations affecting Customs Fines. 


A communication, dated the 18th February, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office, transmitting a 
translation of the regulations in force in Spain in regard to the 
acceptance of bail by the Spanish authorities in cases where no 
cash deposit is made to cover a disputed Customs fine. The 
translation reads as follows :— 

Art. 269. There is no appeal from the decision of the Customs 
authorities in respect to any disputed point of fines when the 
amount in question does not exceed 100 pesetas, or when no 
survey on the condition of the goods is required. 

When a survey as tothe condition or nature of the merchandise 
has to take place, appeal may be made irrespective of the amount 
of the fines or duties exacted. 

Art. 273. If during the course of the proceedings (expediente) 
going threugh the Customs department, the owner of the goods or 
captain of the vessel should prefer to dispose of the goods or 
withdraw his vessel from the port, he may do so on payment of 
the amount of duty leviable on the goods admitted by him, 
by depositing the amount in dispute, and in like manner by the 
depositing of the amount intended to be imposed on the ship, 
provided these amounts do not exceed 10,000 pes. 

When the amounts be 10,000 pes. or over, the claim will be 
submitted to the exemption of cash payment, in accordance with 
the provisions of Art. 345 and Appendix No. 21. 

‘Should a sentence impose higher duty or fines than were 
imposed in first instance, the party interested must pay. the 
dfferences in excess. 

Art. 345, When the amount in dispute or fines to be imposed be 
10,000 pes. or over, the captain or consignee may present deben- 
ture documents (obligaciones) drawn up with all the requirements 
Jaid down in the Appendix No. 21 of these Statutes (Ordcnanzas). 

Appendix No, 21. (See Article 345.) 

Formalities to be complied with for the admission of the 
Debenture Documents (Obligaciones) when the amount of the 
fines be 10,000 pesetas or over. 
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When the amount of any claim in dispute in proceedings 
(Expediente) for the imposition of fines be 10,060 pes. or 
over, the captain or consignee may hand in Debenture 
Documents (Obligaciones) drawn out on stamped paper corre- 
sponding to the sum under controversy, which documents are to 
be signed by two merchants of good standing, to the entire 
satisfaction of the collector, treasurer, or cashier of Customs, as 
the case may be, running in the following form :— 

“We, the undrsigned, N. and N. merchants domiciled in this 
place, jointly and severally, bind ourselves by this document, to 
which we attribute executive force to the paymentof ... . 
(state amount of fine, surcharge, or sum in dispute) as well as 
for any higher amount that superior authorities may impose in 
accordance with the last paragraph of Article 273 of our existing 
Customs Statutes (Ordenanzas), should Mr. N: (state here whether 
it is a captain, and if so name of ship, or whether it is a consignee) 
at whose request these proceedings (Expediente), No. _—, have 
been drawn up in this Custom-house, on account of (here name 
ship, &c.) does not, on demand of this Custom-house within three 
days’ notice, pay the amount coming to the Treasury by reason 
of the said proceedings (Expediente). 

* And for the due fulfilment whereof we hereunto affix our 
signatures, thisday . . . of . . ,&e. 

“ If during the courge of the proceedings (Expediente) for which 
this Debenture Document (Obligacione) has been given to the 
collector, treasurer, or cashier of the Custom-house, as the case 
may be, should consider that the signatures attached thereto as 
bail do not afford sufficient guarantee, the subscribers of the 
document may be called upon to pay in at once in cash the 
amount in litigation, or present within the term of two days, 
the signature of a third security of the entire approval of the said 
Customs authorities.” 


Regulations affecting th: Duty on Spirits. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st February, 
forwards a précis of a Royal Order which appeared in the Gaceta 
de Madrid of the 18th February, giving a decision with regard 
to the interpretation of the Spanish regulations that spirits 
declared in stock before December 15th last shall pay duty 
according to the law of June 21st, 1889. The précis is as 
follows :— 

In view of petitions from distilleries at Granada and from 
various Chambers of Commerce, praying for an interpretation of 
the Provisional Regulations of the 26th November 1892, 
regarding spirits manufactured previous to the 15th December 
1892, Seiior Gamajo, Minister of Finance, observes that, 
according to the law of the 30th June 1892, spirits manufactured 
whether in Spain and the adjacent isles or imported, shall pay 
duty, but that this is not to be understood to refer to spirits 
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manufactured or imported before that date, which shall be taxed 
according to the law of 21st June 1889. 

The Minister’s decision is that all spirits declared in stock by 
distillers previous to the 15th December 1892 shall pay duty 
according to the law of the 2lst June 1889, on being sent out 
of the factories, provided that they are not the produce of the 
grape. The new regulations, however, shall not come into force 
until the amount in stock declared on the 15th December 1892 
shall have been exhausted. 


The Classification of Woollen and Cotion Filters for Machinery. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Madrid, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 27th 
February, forwards translation of a royal order providing for the 
following addition to note 46 of the present tariff :— 

1. In order that woollen and cotton filters should pay duty 
under this number, it shall be necessary to prove for what industry 
or in what factory they are to be usrd. 

2. To what is classed in the index under the word “ Mangas ” 
shall be added “ woollen or cotton bags for machinery, No. 268.” 


Sparn.—West 


Regulations affecting Trade with Canada. 


A communication, dated the 14th February, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office to the effect that 
complaints having arisen respecting export duty charged on sugar 
sent from Porto Rico to Nova Scotia, the Spanish Government 
have decided that the direct trade between the Spanish Antilles 
and Canada is placed on the same footing as that between these 
Colonies and the United States. Orders have further been given 


that export duty wrongfully levied on goods sent to Canada shall 
be refunded. 


PortTUGAL 


Proposed Tariff Revision. 


The Moniteur Ojiciel du Commerce for the 23rd February 
states that the Portuguese Government by a decree of the 
8th November 1892, has appointed a commission for the purpose 
of revising the Customs tariff at present in force. 

This commission, in which are included the presidents of native 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural associations, directors of 
Customs, &c., is empowered to receive all complaints and to 
present its observations on the articles of the present tariff, 

All persons and corporations may address to the secretary of 
the commission such advice, complaints, or observations as they 
may deem proper. " 


75423. 
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GREECE. 
Regulations affecting Port and Lighthouse Dues. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th January, 
Mr. E. H. Egerton, Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, encloses a 
translation by Mr. Martelaos of the new Greek law respecting 
port and lighthouse dues. This translation reads as follows :— 

Art. I. Greek steamers and foreign vessels which enjoy by 
treaty, national treatment, sailing from abroad and arriving at 
-~ port of the realm shall pay the following port and lighthouse 

ues. 

(a.) 1 drachma per ton, if they land and take on board cargo 
at the port of arrival. 

(d.) 50 lepta per ton, if they only either Jand or only take on 
board cargo at the same port. 

(c.) 30 lepta per ton if without landing or taking cargo they 


remain in port more than 72 hours, or only land or take 
passengers. 

In the case of alinea first (a) of this article, if the merchandise 
landed and shipped taken together do not exceed, the two-fifths of 
the total capacity of the steamer, the dues to be paid shall only 
amount to 50 lepta per ton. But if they do not exceed one- 
fifth of the total capacity «f the steamer, the dues shall amount to 
30 lepta per ton. 

In the case of alinea second 4) if the merchandise landed or 
shipped do not. exceed one-fifth of the whole capacity of the 
steamer the dues shall amount to 30 lepta per ton. 

In the case of alinea third (c) if the steamer which has landed 
or taken only passengers should remain in port less than 72 hours, 
she may in lieu of the port and light dues established in the above- 
mentioned alinea pay 10 drachmas for each passenger. 

The steamers mentioned in this article, when touching after 
their first arrival at a Greek port, at other Greek ports, if they do 
not touch meanwhile at a foreign port, shall be exempted within 
a month from the first arrival from any further port and light 
dues of an equal amount to those first paid or of a sum less than 
' them, paying only the difference that may he in excess if the dues 
be higher. 

Art. II. Greek steamers and foreign vessels which enjoy by 
treaty national treatment which are employed in coasting trade 
within the realm without touching at foreign ports, excepting in 
the case of force majeure when they do not ship or land merchandise 
and passengers, shall pay port and lighthouse dues in all as 
follows :— 

Fifty lepta per ton if they land and take on board cargo or 
passengers in the same port. 

Thirty lepta per ton if they only land or only take on board 
cargo or passengers. 

'wenty lepta per ton if they remain in port more than 
72 hours without landing or taking on board cargo or passengers. 

Steamers mentioned in this article if they have paid within a 

month, port and light dues, to the amount of 50 lepta per ton, 
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shall be exempted within the same month from any other such 
dues. 

Art. III. Steamers mentioned in the two preceding articles, 
shall be exempted within the same year from any further payment 
of such dues as soon as the dues paid or a/lvanced by them shall 
amount to six drachmas per ton and per year. 


Art. IV. Steamers which keep a regular itinerary, belongi 
to companies or private persons, which may undertake by specia 
conventions to carry out postal service of the realm without any 
charge on all their regular calls at Greek ports, shall pay the dues 
established in Article I, reduced by 30 per cent. If, however, 
they pay in advance one drachma per ton for each quarter, they 
shall be exempted within the same quarter from any further pay- 
ment of such dues. 


Art. V. Sailing vessels, Greek and foreign, which enjoy by 
treaty national treatment, which have a capacity of above 60 tons, 
sailing from ubroad and arriving at some port of the realm, shall 
pay port and lighthouse dues in all as follows :— 

Forty lepta per ton, if they land and take on board cargo, at 
the port of arrival. 

Thirty lepta per ton if they only land or only take on board 
cargo at the same port. 

wenty lepta per ton if they remain in port more than 10 days 
without landing or taking on board cargo. 

The sailing vessels bets mentioned which sailed from other 
ports of the kingdom, as well as sailing vessels which have a 
capacity not exceeding 60 tons, no matter from what port they 
may have sailed shall have to pay the half of the port and light- 
house dues, according to the different circunistances, established 
in this article. ; 

The above-mentioned sailing vessels when they pay in advance 
or pay altogether port and lighthouse dues amounting to two 
drachmas per ton and per year, shall be exempted from any further: 
payment of light dues within the same year. 

Art. VI. Tugs and lighters shall pay one drachma per ton as 
port and light dues once for all in the beginning of each year. 


Art. VIi. Foreign merchant vessels, sailing or steamers which 
have not by treaties similar treatment to Greek vessels shall pay 
double the dues established in this law on the different occasions. 
They cannot claim in their behalf the right of limitation of taxation 
established in behalf of the Greek vessels, or of foreign vessels 
which enjoy similar treatment to that of Greek vessels. 

Art. VIII. The dues established in the present law shall be 
paid at ports at which importation of merchandise from abroad 
is permitted and at other ports that may be fixed by Royal 
Decrees. 

Vessels which sailed from abroad and have touched at a port at 
which the importation from abroad is not permitted when they 
subsequently arrive at a port at which importation is permitted, 
shall be considered as arriving from abroad. 


b 2 
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Art. IX. The dues established in the present law shall be 
calculated on the net tonnage of vessels. 

. The fractions of a ton which may be under half a ton shail be 
omitted, but fractions which amount to half a ton or more shall 
be accounted and taxed as one whole ton. 

Art. X. The dues established in the present law shall be 
assessed and collected in gold from all steamers, either Greek or 
foreign, which in the transactions involving the payment of dues 
have not limited themselves exclusively to coasting trade. 

Art. XI. The following shall be exempted from the dues 
established in the present law :— 

(1.) War ships, Greek or foreign, and those ships which may 
belong to the service of the realm. 

(2.) Steam yachts, Greek or foreign, which may be recognised 
as such by their respective Governments as long as they do not 
perform any mercantile transaction. 

(3.) Small vessels of a capacity of ten tons and under. 

(4.) Any vessel returning to the port from which it sailed 
without touching at any other port. 

(5.) Ships launched from shipbuilding yards which are sent to 
other ports to be fitted out. 


Art. XII. Merchant ships, sailing or steamers, Greek or 
foreign, which have sustained damage during a voyage, arriving 
at some Greek port for repairs, shall not be obliged to pay light 
and port dues during the time in which they stay in port, if they 
have not. engaged in any commercial transaction, of those that 
may require the payment of dues. The purchase of things needed 
for the repairs of the ship is not considered a commercial transac- 
tion, neither likewise is the temporary discharge of the cargo 
when it is done for carrying out the necessary repairs, if when 
the repairs are finished, the whole cargo be put on board again. 


Art. XIII. Sailing vessels and steamers, Greek or foreign, 
arriving at any of the ports of the kingdom and not landing or 
taking cargo or passengers on board, if they stay in port less than 
10 days in the case of sailing vessels, and less than 72 hours in 
the case of steamers, shall be exempted from payment of port and 
light dues. The ships in question, within the time established 
above, may receive money and take in the necessary coal for their 
use, victuals or other necessaries for the voyage, or land anybody 
who may be ill. - 

Art. XIV. In the application of the present law, the capacity 
of steamers shall be accounted entire only up to 1,000 tons; 
the tons beyond 1,000 up to 1,500 shall be accounted reduced 
te one-half; from 1,500 up to 2,000 tons they shall be accounted 
reduced to one-third; and from 2,000 up to 2,500 to one- 
fourth ; the tons beyond this figure not being accounted for. 

Art. XV. No ship can receive its papers from the competent 
authority unless the proof be given by vouchers of the payment of 
the dues to which it is liable. 

The port and light dues of steamers engaged in regular 
voyages, on a fixed itinerary, shall be paid by their respective 
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agente and the directors of the companies established in Greece, 
to which those steamers belong. 

Art. XVI. Every captain or commander who may have sailed 
without paying light and port dues to which he may be liable, 
shali be subject by a decree of the Ministry of Marine, to a fine 
equal to ten times the dues which he should have paid. 

Art. XVII. Of the dues established in this law one-half shall 
be received by the Lighthouse Fund, and repaid to it by the 
Treasury in Drachmas. 

Royal decrees shall regulate the attention of these dues, and 
the repayment to the Lighthouse Fund of the quota belonging 
to it. 

Art. XVIII. The present law shall be in force from the 
Ist January 1893. 

The following laws and provisions of laws shall be abolished :— 

(1.) The law of the 15th December 1880 concerning ratification 
of the convention between the Greek Government and the Greek 
Steam Navigation Company. . 

(2.) Articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 17 of the law of 28th May 1887 
concerning the establishment of a lighthouse fund. 

(3.) The law of 28th May 1887 concerning ratification of 
convention between the Greek Government and the Greek Steam 
Navigation Company. 

(4.) The law of the 30th May 1890 concerning exemption 
from lighthouse dues of coaling steamers ; and 

(5.) Any other provision repugnant to the present law. 


TURKEY. 
The Entry of English Patent Medicines, 


A communication, dated the 13th February, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Privy Council Office, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the Foreign Office (together with its enclo- 
sure) on the subject of the entry of English patent medicines into 
Turkey. 

The Foreign Office letter contains a list communicated by a 
local chemist to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, of 
English patent medicines, the entry of which into Turkey is 
alleged to have been prohibited since September 1891, on the 

round that the contents of these medicines are not known to the 
ttoman Customs. 

It is stated that certain similar medicines from the United 
States are allowed to enter Turkey upon their contents being 
made known to the proper authorities through the United States 


Legation. It is suggested that the proprietors of any English 
proprietory medicines by adopting a course similar to that 
pursued on behalf of United States medicines might further the 
sale of their goods in Turkey. 

The list in question may be seen by those interested at the 


Commercial Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 
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Great BRITAIN AND ROUMANIA. 


Commercial Convention. 


A commercial convention between Great Britain and Roumania 
was signed at Bucharest on the 13th August last, and ratifications 
were exchanged at Bucharest on the 3lst January 1893. The 
ene! recording the exchange of ratifications fixed the 1st 

ebruary 1893 as the date upon which the Convention was to 

come into force. 


UnitTep StatEs. 


The Importation of Counterfeit Coins. 


By a circu'ar issued from the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington the attention of collectors and other officers of the Customs 
is called to the provisions of the Act of Congress approved 10th 
February !891, entitled “ An Act further to prevent counterfeit- 
‘* ing or manufacture of dies, tools, or other impliments used in 
“* counterfeiting, and providing penalties therefor, and providing 
“ for the issue of search warrants in certain cases.” 

Section 3 of said Act provides ‘‘ That every person who makes, 
“ or who causes or procures to be made, or who brings into the 
“ United States from any foreign country, or who shall have in 
* possession with intent to sell, give away, or in any other manner 
“ use the same, any business or professional card, notice, placard, 
** token, device, print, or impression, or any other thing whatso- 
“ ever, whether of metal or its compound or of any other 
“ substance whatsoever in likeness or similitude, as to design, 
* colour, or the inscription thereon, of any of the coins of the 
«* United States or of any foreign government, that have been or . 
“ hereafter may be issued as money, either under the authority of 
“the United States or under the authority of any foreign 
be. hepseyeage shall upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
ne not to exceed 100 dols.” 

Those cfficers of the Customs who have charge of the entry 
and appraisement of imported merchandise are specially cautioned 
to guard against any infringement of said law. 


Disinfection af Effects and Baggage of Immigrants and others. 


The following is the text of a circular issued on the 21st 
January by the Treasury Department at Washington to collectors 
of Customs, medical officers of the United States, Marine Hospital 
Service, immigration officers, and others, respecting the disinfec- 
tion of effects and baggage of immigrants and others :— 

“ The Department finds it necessary to call your attention to the 
provisious of circulars No. 141, of August 17, 1892, and No. 147, 
of August 24, 1892, in regard to the disinfection of the 

rsonal effects and baggage of immigrants prior to embarkation. 
The circular of August 17 provides for such disinfection of 
baggage coming from Russia or from any cholera-infected 
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districts, while the circular of August 24 extends these provi- 
sions to include the baggage and personal effects of immigrants 
from all European and Asiatic ports. 

“In case no consular certificate of such disinfection at the port 
of embarkation can be produced by the owners of such baggage, 
or if, for any reason, the supervising officers shall deem further 
disinfection desirable, the baggage of immigrants and of all other 
steerage passengers must be disinfected by the officers of the 
Marine-Hospital Service prior to delivery. 

“Recent circumstances have made it imperatively necessary that 
pr hac ag care should be exerted in regard to the matters treated 
of herein.” 


‘ntry of Returned Flour Bags. 


According to a circular issued by the Customs authorities on 
the 8th February, jute bags of American manufacture, known 
commercially as “one hundred and forty pound flour bags,” 
exported filled with flour and returned empty, in respect to which 
the importer is, at the time of importation, unable to furnish the 
proofs required by article 336 of the Customs Regulations of 1892 
as to the name of the exporting vessel, marks, and numbers, and 
date of manifest under which the bags were exported, may on 
completion of other proofs required by the regulations, be admitted 
to entry on a deposit by the importer equal to one and one-half 
cents per bag, to cover any allowance of drawback which may 
have been paid on the exportation thereof; and if within one year 
from the date of importation the importer shall furnish all the 
proofs required by existing regulations, he shall be entitled to a 
refund of any excess of deposits which may, by means of such 
proofs, be shown to have been made. 


Customs Decisions. 

The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in 
the Customs tariff, and the application of the Customs laws of 
the United States, have recently been given by the Customs 
authorities in that country :-— 

On the exportation of bolts, with nuts of domestic materials 
attached, manufactured by A. M. Hayden, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
from imported Norway iron, a drawback will be allowed equal in 
amount to the duty paid oa the imported iron used in the manu- 
facture of the bolts, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

On the exportation of “ electric exploders ” and “ blasting caps ” 
manufactured in the United States, and “ charged” or “ filled” 
with imported fulminate of mercury, a drawback will be allowed 
equal in amount to the duty paid on the imported fulminate, less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

On the exportation of petroleum barrels manufactured by the 
Tide-Water Oil Company of New York City, and bound with 
hoops made from imported hoop steel, a drawback will be 
allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on the steel used in the 
manufacture of the hoops, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 
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_ On the exportation of steel pens manufactured by the Ester- 
brook Siecl Pen Manufacturing Company, of Camden, N.J., from 
imported sheet steel, a drawback will be allowed equal in amount 
to the duty paid on the sheet steel used in the manufacture, less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

Goods invoiced as “Cotton scroll handkerchiefs,” consisting of: 
light cotton handkerchiefs resembling muslin, with fancy open 
work borders and scalloped edges, which are ornamented with 
narrow embroidery that serves the purpose of a hem, are dutiable 
at 60 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 373, Act of October 
Ist, 1890. 

Palm nuts ure exempt from duty under paragraph 565, new tariff. 

Lanterns made of coloured glass and tin, glass being the 
component material of chief value, are dutiable at 60 per cent. 
ad valorem under paragraph 108 of the new tariff Act. 

A manufacture of pumice-stone and sand moulded in bricks, 
the chief use of the article being for scouring purposes is free of 
duty under paragraph 723 of the new Tariff Act, which puts on 
the free list “ pumice stone, rotten stone, and sand, crude or 
manufactured.” 

Bathing trunks, composed of cotton, are dutiable at 50 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 349 new tariff, as cotton 
wearing apparel. 

Ladies’ cotton hose, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly or 
in part by knitting machine or frames, valued at more than 2 dols. 

r Gozen pairs and not more than 4 dols. per dozen pairs, composed, 
in quantity and value, chiefly of cotton ornamented with silk, and 
commercially known as silk clocked cotten hose, is dutiable at 
75 cents per dozen pairs and 40 per cent. ad valorem in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 353, new tariff. 

Plants or shrubs known as aucubas and yuccas, variegated, are 
dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 282, new tariff. 

Merchandise known as “ Tonka-bean crystals,” a powder that 
falls from the Tonka bean in handling and transporting the beans, 
and contains largely the aromatic principle of the bean, is dutiable 
at 10 per cent, under section 4, new tariff. 

Chinese sable skins, rot dressed in any manner, are exempt 
from duty under paragraph 588. 

“ Bars—7 by i in. bulbs—21 ft. 8 in. long,” are dutiable at 
0-9 of a cent per pound under paragraph 137, new tariff, as deck 
beams, bulb bars, or structural shapes. 

-Muriate of apomorphia is dutiable at 25 per cent. under 
paragraph 76, new tariff. 

Cold-rolled corset steel, valued at less than 3 cents a pound, 
less than 8 in, in width, and thinner than No. 20 wire gauze, is 
dutiable under paragraph 140. 

Manufactures of paper-pulp made in imitation of Lincrusta 
Walton wall-paper, having a buriap fcundation with an embossed 
facing of paper-pulp saturated with an oleaginous substance, used 
as panelling for carriages and as wall-paper for large rooms, is 
dutiable at 35 per cent. under paragraph 461. 
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Legislation affecting Quarantine, 


An Act granting additional quarantine powers and imposing 
additional duties upon the Marine Hospital Service in the United 
States, was approved on the 15th February. Amongst other things 
it provides :— 
That any vessel at any foreign port clearing for any port or 
place in the United States, shall be required to obtain from 
the consul, vice-consul, or other consular officer of the United 
States at the port of departure, or from the medical officer, 
where such officer has been detailed by the President for that 
purpose, a bill of health in duplicate, in the form prescribed 

by the Secretary of the Treasury, setting forth the sanitary history 
_ and condition of said vessel, and that it has in all respects complied 
with the rules and regulations in such cases prescribed for securing 
the best sanitary condition of the said vessel, its cargo, passengers, 
and crew; and said consular or medical officer is required, before 
granting such duplicate bill of health, to be satisfied that the 
matters and things therein stated are true; and for his services 
in that behalf he shall be entitled to demand and receive such fees 
as shall by lawful regulation be allowed, to be accounted for as is 
required in other cases. 


CoLoMBIA. 
Tariff Changes. 


Mr. C. Mallet, Her Majesty’s Consul at Panama, in a report ~ 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th January, forwards copies 
and translations of two laws passed by the Colombian Congress, one 
of which applies to all the departments of the Republic, with the 
exception of Panama, and establishes a new plan for the regulation 
of the monetary system in the Republic, and the other creates a 
monopoly of the tobacco industry in all the departments of the 
Republic. Accurding to the first of these laws, the following 
changes are introduced into the rates of Customs duty leviable on 
the importation of the articles mentioned below :— 

Brandy, rum, whisky, gin, or condensed liquors for the manu- 
facture of these drinks, 2 dols, per kilogramme. 

Wines not included in classes 3 and 4 of the tariff, 1 dol. per 
kilog. 

‘Articles comprised in the 15th class of the Customs tariff, 
2 dols. per kilog. 

All pharmaceutical specialities, including wines, gums, pills, 
pomades, elixirs, pastelles, &c., Gc., and all patented medicines 
shall pay double the rates levied hitherto.’ 

By the second of these laws imported tobacco will be taxed as 
follows :— 

Cigars or cigarettes, 8 dols. per kilog. 

Prepared tobacco in any other form, and for any use whatever, 
6 dols. per kilog. 

Picadura, 5 dols. per kilog. 

Unmanufactured tobacco, 4 dols, per kilog. 
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BRAZIL. 
The Importation of Mineral Waters. 

Mr. G. Greville, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st 
January, encloses the following translation of a ministerial order 
authorising the introduction into Brazil of mineral waters from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Austria-Hungary, 

Steps have been taken for the clearance in the Custom-houses 
of the Republic of mineral waters, or such as are thus termed, 
coming from the British Isles, United States of North America, 
France, and Austria Hungary, whether natural or manufactured, 
counting from the 4th October last as regards the first-named 
country, the 27th of the said month as regards the second, and 
from the 17th and 30th of December last as regards the third and 
fourth named countries respectively. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Customs Law for 1893. 


With reference to the information published on pp. 62—4 of 
the Board of Trade Journal for January last, respecting the 
customs law of the Argeutine Republic for 1893, a report dated 
the 25th December, has been received from Mr. R. Bridgett, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Buenos Ayres, transmitting a translation of 
the new law. It appears from this translation that in addition to 
the rates of duty given in the notice referred to above, the under- 
mentioned duties are applicable in respect of the following 
articles :— 

5 per cent. ad volorem on fire bricks, gas and electric plant 
and machinery, meat refrigerating machines, sewing machines, 
and needles for same, steam engines, gas, compressed air or electric 
— es, silks for embroidery or sewing. 

e oils, 12 cents. per kilogramme. 

Coffee, 8 cents. per kilog. . i 

Iron tubes ungalvanized over 75 millimetres diameter, 5 dollars 

r ton. 

Galvanized tubes, 35 dols. per ton. 

Chocolate, 60 cents. per kilog. 

Copper in lingots, bars or sheet, 100 dols. per ton. 

Pickles, 30 cents. per kilog. 

Patent medicines for sheep, including useless tobacco, 12°50 dols. 
per ton. 

Solder, 2 cents. per kilog. 

Stearine, 14 cents. per kilog. 

Vermicelli, 9 cents. per kilog. 

Wax matches, 80 cents. per kilog. 

Wooden matches, 40 cents. per kilog. 

Biscuits, fine, 15 cents. per kilog. 

Glycerine under 30 degrees, for native industries exclusively, 
2 cents. per kilog, 
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PaRaGuay, 
Payment of Import Duties. 

The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 23rd February states 
that a law has been receutly made modifying the conditions of the 
payment of import duties in Paraguay. The principal provisions 
of this law are as specified below :— 

Art. 1. After the promulgation of the present law the import 
duties established by the Customs law shall be paid in gold or its 
equivalent in paper at rates which will be fixed, and in agreement 
with the valuation tariff in force before the decree of the 8th June 
last, increasing the said tariff. 

Art. 2. The additional duties are not included in the provisions 
of the preceding article, and will be exclusively paid in paper 
money at the proper rate of conversion. 

Art. 3. The Minister of Finance is authorised to fix every 
week, in conjunction with the liquidation committee of the 
National Bank, the value of gold in relation to paper money. 


New WAtxgs. 
Customs Tariff. 

In the statement of the rates of Customs duty leviable in New 
South Wales, published at pp. 186-94 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for February, soda crystals are mentioned as bei 
subject to a duty of 40s. per ton, and are also included in the list 
of articles which are exempted from duty. With reference to this 
article, a communication, dated the 24th February, has been 
received at the Board of Trade from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales to the effect that, on communication with his 
Government, he is informed that soda crystals are admitted to the 
colony free of duty. ; 


Souts AUSTRALIA. 
Tariff Changes. 


According to an Act recently passed by the Legislature of 
South Australia, and assented to on the 17th December last, the 
following are the rates of duty now leviable on imports of animals 
and meat, such rates not applying to animals introduced into the 
northern territory of the colony :— 

Animals, living, viz., horses, mares, geldings, colts, fillies over 
the age of six months, 2/. each. 

Horned cattle, cows, oxen, heifers, bulls, steers, and cal yes, over 
six months old, 1/. each. 

Sheep, 1s. each. 

Pigs, 5s. each. 

Meat, fresh, 5s. per 100 lbs 
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XV.—TARIFFS OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 


_.In.view of the fact that within the past 12 months new 
Customs tariffs have been put into force in the various Portu- 
guese Colonial possessions it has been thought desirable to 
ublish a complete translation of these new tariffs in this Journal. 
he following statements giving particulars of both the import and 
export duties leviable in each colony have accordingly been 
repared for this purpose in the Commercial Department of the 
d of Trade. 

It may be mentioned that the tariffs for the “ provinces” of 
Guinea, the Portuguese Congo district, the Cape Verde Islands, 
Ambriz, St. Thomas and Princes Island, Loanda, Benguela and 
Moseamedes, and Portuguese India were decreed on the 16th April 
1892. The last-named tariff was, however, amended by a Decree 
dated 2lst December last, and the alterations then made are 
included in the statement given for that “province.” The tariff 
for the “ province” of Mozambique, with special rates for the 
districts of Cape Delgado and Lourengo Marques, was decreed on 
the 29th December 1892, 

[ Note.—1,000 Portuguese reis = 4s. 6d.] 


1.—GulINEA. 


Goods and merchandise of every description are permitted to 
be imported into Portuguese Guinea free of duty with the 
exception of alcohol, brandy, and other alcoholic beverages, 
which pay a duty of 270 reis per decalitre. The clearance of 
arms and munitions of war is, however, subject to formalities 
which are prescribed by a special regulation. 

Gunpowder and all other explosive materials must be deposited 
in the Government magazines, paying for warehousing 6 reis per 
kilog. for each month. 

Goods or products of every kind and of any origin which are 
exported from Portuguese Guinea, are subject to a uniform duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. Clothing and the personal effects of 
passengers and travellers are exempted from the payment of 
export duty. 


Congo District. 


All products imported into the district of the western basin of 
the Congo will pay an import duty of 6 per cent. ad valorem, 
with the exception of arms, ammunition, gunpowder, and salt, 
which will pay at the rate of 10 per cent. Alcohol remains 
reserved. 

Ships, boats, steam engines, mechanical apparatus for industrial 
or agricultural purposes, and tools for industrial and agricultural 
use, will be free from the payment of duty during a period of 
four years from the date of the application of this tariff, after 
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which period a duty of 3 per cent, ad valorem may be applied 
to such goods. 

Locomotives, railway carriages, and railway material will be 
free from the payment of import duty during the period of the 
construction of the lines for which they are intended, and up to 
the date of the commencement of working. After that date a 
duty of 3 per cent. may be applied. 

cientific and mathematical instruments, as well as requisites 
for religious purposes, clothing and personal effects of travellers 
and settlers in the district will be free from the payment of 
import duty. 

The export duties to be levied in the Portuguese Congo district 
are fixed as follows :— 


Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Reis. 
India-rubber - - | 10 per cent. ad val. 
Coffee - - - | 100 kilos. 1,680 
Palm kernels - - - - 250 
Sesamum - - - - 225 
Copal gum 
White - - - - - - 270 
Red - ” 1,485 
Mancorra (ground nuts ?) and other oleaginous seeds - 245 
Ivo 
Tn pi pieces - - - - 18,000 
Tusks weighing less ‘than 6 kilos. - - - - 4 28,800 
more than 6 kilos. - - bs 37,800 
3. Cape VerpeE IsLanps. 
Tariff A.—Import Duties. 
iff. P 
_ Classification. Rates of Duty. 
| Reis 
1 | Tar, pitch, and coal-tar - - - - | Kilog. 20 
2 | Fire-arms : 
a. Trade muskets, flint or gomnmasiqny. not tnd, and 
| barrels for the same - -| Each 1,000 
| ), Guns not otherwise mentioned * - - 3,000 
Revolvers, pistols, and barrels for the same  - 800 
3 Sugar of any quality - - e - | Kilog. 40 
4 Miscellaneous manufactured articles : 
a. Needles, pius, canes, cigar-holders, pipes, bottle- 
| stoppers, hooks and eyes, 
| pencil-brushes, and combs ‘300 
b. Articles for personal adornment, such as breast-p'ns, 
rings, ear-rings, watch-chains, bracelets, and 
similar articles (except those of precious metals), 
buttons (except of precious metals), toys, und 


* The importation of these guns is subject to the regulations of the administration. 
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— | Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Reis. 
5 {| Olive oil and other alimentary oils . - - | Decalitre 1,000 
6 | Fermented beve : 
A. Beer, cider, and other beverages not epesially men- 
mentioned - » 1,000 
B. Wine, common or liqueur, and wenger: 
a. Tn casks - - ~ ‘ 600 
b. In bottles - » 1,200 
ce. Sparkling - - - > 3,000 
7 | Distilled beverages : 
a. Plain spirit under 24° Cartier - | Decalitre1,200 
6. Plain spirit and alcohol, 24° Cartier o or shone. po 4,000 
c. Prepared spirit, Cognac, other 
repared spirits 3,000 
-8 | Lime Ra 4 . - - - - | Kilog. 4 
9 | Boots and shoes : 
a. Boots, coarse, heavy, for trading purposes, and 
weighing more than 700 grammes to the ~ - ” 300 
Boots and all other - - 1,000 
10 | Coal - - - | Kilog.* 300 
11 | Caoutchouc, manufactures of, not specified - - » 500 
12 Tea - ” 500 
13 | Hats for men’s wear - - - - =| 25°, ad val. 
14 | Cement - - | Kilog. 1 
15 | Beads - - - 100 
16 Vessela, 1 sailing or steam - - | 2°, ad val. 
, 17. | Looking glasses (including the ames) - | Kilog. 200 


18 | Uniforms, old, and worn clothing ‘Gntended for unite 


with the natives) pe 50 
19 | Felt, plain (including that dyed or printed), i in the piece 
or in made-up articles ”» 300 
20 | Yarns : 
a. Of cotton, single (warp or weft) - - - - 180 
b. 4, 5, twisted - 260 
c. ,, linen, wool, silk, or any other material, single or 
twisted ” 200 
21 | Food products: 
a. Rice » 20 
b. Cod, potatoes, ‘ship biscuits, onions, and wheat flour 30 
c. Flour of millet - - ”» 1 
d. Butter and imitation butter, shown, lard, grease, 
bacon, prepared meats of all sorts, preserves of all 
kinds (including the tare), spices, dried fruit, sweet 
and other biscuits, and food puntaete of all sorts not 
otherwise mentioned - “ 150 
22 | Sailcloth andcanvas of Jinen or cotton for ships’ sails, also 
articles of cordage, whether made up or not - - 50 
23 | Medicines, simple or compound, and ail other substances 
employed in pharmacy - - 500 
24 | Metals: 


A. Precious metals, ia bars or manufactured Godinding 
articles fitted with precious stones) 10 °/, ad val. 
B. Copper, pure, brass, bronze. and similar alloys: 
a. Cast, hammered, or rolled ~ bars, nae sheets, 


or rods) - - Kilog. 10 
6. Wire and tubes - ” 100 
c. In manufactures not otherwise specified (plain, 
tinned, nickeled, silvered, or gilt) - i 500 
C. Lead: 
a. Cast or rolied (in bars, plates, or sheets) and shot - 5 5 
6. In manufactures not otherwise specified - - - 70 


* So in original (probably intended for 1,000 kilogs), 
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Tariff 


No Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Metals—cont. Reis. 
D. Tin and zine: 
a, Cast or rolled (in bars, plates, or sheets) - | Kilog. 5 
b. In manufactures not otherwise specified - - " 300 
E. Iron and steel : 
a, Cast, hammered or rolled (in bars, reds, hoops, 
angle and T iron, in wire, or in plain or co 
sheets whether coated with zinc, copper, or tin, or 
not), including chains, anchors, and grapnels - os 3 
6. In columns, tubes, beams, net-work, railings, tanks, 
and other similar articles not specially mentioned, 
to be used for or gal- 
vanized) - es 25 
c. Cast iron and steel wares not othierviee specified - - a 60 
d. Manufactures of tin plate - = 300 
e. Locks, bolts, latches, hinges, door handles, orna- 
ments, and other small articles for use in building ; 
tools and utensils, with or without handles for use 
in trades and industries, and all other articles of 
hammered or rolled iron or steel not otherwise 
mentioned (including cutlery with or without 
handles), whether palate, tinned, or 
enamelled ” 100 
25 | Paper: 
a. paper and even if wih pointed 
” 200 
b. of other kinds - - 100 
26 | Nails: 
a. Of copper, brass, or similar those 
use on the hulls of vessels ~ 300 
b. Of any other metal, motating also nails: for use on 
the hulls of vessels 80 
27 | Petroleum - - - - “ 20 
28 | Phosphorus or phosphorus matches - - 120 
30 | Ceramic products : 
a, Tiles and bricks - - . - - ” 4 
b. Glazed Dutch tiles - - 20 
c. Pipes of earthenware - 10 
d. Pipes of stoneware - - _ 30 
e. Earthen and china ware, such as dishes, plates, &e., 
of whatever quality - - 50 
31 | Clocks and watches : 
a. Pocket watches - - | 10°), ad val. 
6. Other kinds not ot separately mentioned - - - | 25 of ad = 
32 | Soap) - 
33 Salt - - - - - Decalitre Pood 
34 | Tobacco : 
A. National : 
a. In leaf, rolls, or cakes - - - - | Kilog. 50 
b. Cigars - - 300 
c. Manufactured of all kinds - - - * 200 
B. Foreign : 
a. Unmanufactured - - 1800 
6. Manufactured of all kinds - 3600 
35 | Tissues : 
A. Tissues of silk, pure or mixed with other enteiet, 
in the piece or in made-up articles - - a 2500 
B. Tissues of wool, in the piece or in made-up articles : 
a. Cloths and casimirs of wool, pure or mixed with 
other materials, including those eres wh silk - ” 2000 
m Flannels of pure wool - - od 700 
. Do. of wool and cotton - - - - % 500 
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—_ Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Tissues—cont. 
B. Tissues of wool, in the piece or in made-up articles 
—cont. 
d, Shawls and handkerchiefs of pure wool or of wool Reis. 
mixed with cotton - - - | Kilog. 1200 
e. Knitted tissues and hosiery - 1000 
f. Tissues not otherwise specified, of pure wool or of 
wool mixed with cotton - - “> ae 500 
C. Tissues of cotton, in the piece or in made-up 
articles :* 
a. Unbleached or bleached - ae ee 250 
b. Russos” - - - 300 
c. Dyed or printed, not otherwise mentioned ot. as 500 
D. Linen tissues not otherwise specified, in the piece 
or in made-up articles - © = 300 
E. Hessians, sack cloth, packing cloth, and the like, 
and sacks of such materials - - 50 
36 | Colours, in powder, and colouring eartks - eal. ose 10 
37 | Do., preparedinany way’ - - 20 
38 | Umbrellas and parasols : 
a. Covered with silk - : - ie 1500 
b. Covered with any other material - - stl ing 250 
39 | Candles - - - 70 
40 | Window glass, and common black or green glassware not 
otherwise specified - - - 100 
41 | Bottles and demijohns of common black or green glass - | Each 30 
42 | Glasswares not otherwise mentioned - . - | Kilog. 150 
43 | All merchandise not otherwise specified - - | 20 °/, ad val 


* These duties are applicable only to prepared tissues or those which are presented 
in the state of finishing in which they are sold for use. Tissues not prepared, or tissues 
not completely finished, will pay double the rates of the duties mentioned. 

Nore.--Goods of Portuguese production or manufacture, and goods nationalised 
in Portugal and the adjacent islands, will pay 20 per cent. of the import duties 
stated in the above table; with the exceptions of alcohol and plain spirits, which will 
pay 60 per cent. of the duties stated, and of tobacco, otherwise provided for. 
Goods re-exported from Portuguese Custom-houses will pay 80 per cent. of the 
duties stated above. 


Tariff B.—Articles exempt from Import Duties. 


Staves. 

Mineral waters. 

Animals, living. 

Buildings of iron, or of iron combined 
-with other materials, to be used as 
dwelling-houses or for industrial or 
agricultural purposes, pieced together 
or not (when of national origin). 

Foreign gold coin. 

Portuguese coin; imported from Portu- 
guese ports. 

Felt, for coverings, roofing felt. 

Twine for fishing-nets (when of national 
origin). 

Ice. 

Pulse. 

Books printed in any language. 

Sewing machines. 

Agricultural and industrial machines 
and instruments, and appurtenances 
thereof; and -scientific and mathe- 
matical instruments and apparatus. 


Timber for building purposes, in the 
rough or worked up (when of national 
origin). 

Appurtenances and detached pieces for 
vehicles (when of national origin). 

Plants and fruits, fresh. ; 

Fishing nets (when of national origin). 

Sacks, of coarse linen packing or sack- 
cloth and similar materials (when of 
national origin), or of whatever origin 
when used or to be used as coal sacks. 

Bricks and masonry (when of national 
origin). 

Casks, complete or in pieces (when of 
national origin). 

Glass and earthenware vessels in which 
imported merchandise is contained. 
Waggons, waggonettes, and carriages 

for railways and tramways. 

Vehicles, of any kind (complete) entire 
or in pieces (when of national origin). 


Tariff C— Duties « on m Expor ts. 
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Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Reis. 
Castor oil - - - - - - | Decalitre 240 
offee = - - - - - | Kilog. 4 
Coral - - - - - 600 
Castor-oil seed - 6 
All other articles not separately specified - - - - 2 


adjacent thereto will pay half the rates stated in the above table. 


Note.—Goods exported from Cape Verde Islands to Portugal or the islands 


4. AMBRIZ. 
Turiff A.—Import Duties. 
_ Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Reis. 
1 | Tar, pitch, aud coaltar = - - - - | Kilog. 20 
2 | Fire-arms : 
a. Trade muskets, flint and Gomera, not rifled, and 
barrels for the same - - - | 10°/, ad val. 
b. Guns not otherwise mentioned* - - - | Kilog. 3,000 
c. Revolvers, pistols, and barrels for the same - - Pe 800 
3 | Sugar: 
a. Muscavado - - - 10 
b. White or refined - - - - 2 40 - 
4 | Miscellaneous manufactured articles : 
Needles, pins, canes, cigar holders, pipes, bottle stoppers, 
hooks and eyes, brushes, percussion caps, pencil 
brushes, combs, and articles for personal adornment, 
such as breast-pins, rings, ear-rings. watch chains, 
bracelets and similar articles (except those of precious 
metal), buttons nite of precious metal), toys, and 
perfumery - - - - | 10°/, ad val. 
5 | Olive oil and other alimentary oils . -  - | Decalitre 1,000 
6 | Glazed Dutch tiles - - - | Kilog. 20 
7 Lime and cement - - - - - - 4 
8 | Boots and shoes: 
a. Boots, coarse, heavy, for trading purposes, and 
weighing more than 700 grammes to the pair - ” 300 
6. Boots and shoes, all other - - - 1,000 
9 Céontchone, of, not - 500 
10 | Tea ” 500 
1l Vessels, foreign “built, sailing or steam, of a tonnage 
measurement not exceeding 200 cubic metres - 12 °/, ad val. 
12 | Food products :— 
a. Rice and cod - - | Kilog. 20 
Potatoes, ship biscuits, onions, ona wheat four ob 30 
c. Butter and imitation butter, cheese, iard, grease, 
bacon, prepared meats of all sorts, preserves of all | 
kinds (including the tare), spices, dried fruit, sweet | 
and other biscuits, and food products of all sorts | 
not otherwise mentioned ath 150 


* The importation of these guns is subject to the regulations of the administration. 
Note.—Goods of Portuguese production or manufacture, and goods nationalised 
in Portugal and the adjacent islands, will pay 10 per cent. of the import duties 
stated in the above table. Goods re-exported from Portuguese Custom-houses will 


pay 80 per cent. of the duties stated above. 


75423. 
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_ - | Classification. Rates of Duty. 
13 | Sail cloth or canvas of linen or ¢ >tton for ships’ sails, also Reis. 
articles of cordage, whether made up or not - | Kilog. 50 
14 | Medicines, simple or compourd, and all other substances 
employed in pharmacy ~ - - ” 500 
15 | Paper :— 
a. Writing-paper and ae, even if with printed 
| matter ~ - 200 
|b. Paper of other kinds - - - - - 100 
Nails: — 
| a. OF copper, brass, or similar alloys, those 
use on the hulls of vessels - 300 
6. Of any other metal, including also nails for use on 
tue hulls of vessels - 80 
17 | Petroleum - - 20 
18 | Phosphorus and phosphorus matches . . - 120 
19 | Gunpowder -| 20 ‘oy ad val. 
20 | Clocks and watches: — 
a. Pocket watches - - - | 10°/, ad val. 
6. Other kinds, not eenty mentioned - 25 °/, ad val. 
21 | Soap - - : Kilog. 50 
22 | Salt - - - | ad val. 
23 | Tiles and bricks - - - - Kilog. 4 
24 | Colours in powder, and colouring earths - - i 10 
25 oe? prepared in any way - - - * 20 
26 | Pipes:— 
a. Of earthenware - - Pt 10 
27 Window-glass - ra 100 
28 Wine, common, liqueur wines, and vinegar: -- 
a. In casks . - | Decalitre 600 
b. In bottles - - ” 1,200 
29 | Sparkling wines - - » 3,000 
30 | All merchandise not otherwise specified - -| 6°, ad val. 


Tarif B.—Articles erempt from Import Duties. 


Staves. 
Animals, living. 

Coal. 

Buildings of iron, or of iron combined 
with other materials, to be used as 
dwelling-houses or for industrial or 
agricultural purposes (when of national 
origin). 

Foreign gold coin. 

Portuguese coin, imported from Portu- 
guese ports. 

Vessels, sailing or steam, national or 
foreign, of a tonnage measurement 
superior to 200 cubic metres, with 
their appurtenances; and vessels of a 
tonnage not exceeding 200 cubic 
metres, with their mee aro if of 
Portuguese nationality. 

Felt for coverings, roofing felt. 

Twine for fishing nets (wher of national 
origin). 

Ice. 

Pulse. 

Books, printed in any language. 

Sewing machines. 


Agricultural and industrial machines, 
and instruments, and appurtenances 
thereof; and scientific and mathe- 
matical instruments and apparatus. 

Timber for building purposes, in the 
rough or worked up (when of national 
origin). 

Appurtenances and detached pieces for. 
vehicles (when of national origin). 

Plants and fruits, fresh. 

Fishing nets (when of national origin). 

Sacks, of coarse linen packing or sack- 
cloth and similar materials (when of 
national origin). 

Bricks and masonry (when of national 
origin). 

Casks, complete or in pieces (when of 
national origin). 

Glass and earthenware vessels in which 
imported merchandise is contained. 

Waggons, waggonettes, and carriages 
for railways and tramways. 

Vehicles of any kind (complete) entire 
or in pieces (when of national origin). 
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Tariff C.--Duties on Exports. 
Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Ivory and india-rubber : 
Exported to Portuguese ports - - . 7 °/, ad val. 
Exported to foreign ports - : - - 15 °° ad val. 
ll other articles not separately specified: 
Exported to Portuguese ports 8 °/, ad val. 
Exported to foreign ports - - - 10 °/, ad val. 
5. St. THomas anp Princes IsLanp. 
Tariff A— Import Duties. 
| 
Tariff Classificati 
No. cation. Rates of Duty 
| Reis. 
1 Tar, pitch, and coal tar - - - - ' Kilog. 20 
2 Fire-arms: 
Muskets, rifles, and barrels for the same -' Each 5,000 
| Revolvers, pistols, and barrels for the same 3,000 
3 | Sugar of any quality - . - - - | Kilog. 40 
4 | Olive oil and other alimentary oils = - - - | Decalitre 1,000 
5 | Fermented beverages: 
| A. Wine, vinegar, and beer, of national origin - a 60 
| B. Wine, vinegar, beer, foreign 
a. In casks - < 2,000 
| b. In bottles or jars - - Fu - » 4,000 
c. Sparkling wines - - - 8,000 
C. Fermented beverages, not otheveles specified 1,500 
6 Distilled beverages: 
a. Alcohol and plain spirits, of national origin - ‘i 600 
6. Alcohol and spirits, either plain or prepared - » 4,000 
| c. Distilled beverages, not - » 8,000 
7 | Lime and cement - | Kilog. 4 
8 | Boots azd shoes of quality - | Per pair 1,000 
9 | Tea - | Kilog. 500 
Felt for roofing - - | 15 °/, ad val. 
11 | Tools and implements or use in trades and industries -} 15 A ad val. 
Fireworks - | Kilog. 6,000 
13. Food products: 
a, Rice - 10 
b. Potatoes, onions, garlic, whiet flour, and alimentary 
pastes (maccaroni, &¢c.) - - 30 
ec. Fish, dried, salted or smoked - i 20 
d, Butter and imitation butter, cheese, uaa grease, 
bacon, prepared meats of all sorts, preserves of all 
kinds (including the tare), spices, dried fruit, sweet 
and other biscuits, and food products of all sorta, not 
otherwise mentioned - ar 120 
14 | Sail-cloth and canvas of linen or cotton for shipe’ sails, 
also articles of cordage, whether made up or not - sé 50 
15 | Wooden fittings for building purposes, nen or nas 
with iron work - 15 °/, ad val 
16 | Metals: 
A. Precious metals, in bars or manufactured, including 
articles set with precious stones = - - 10 °/, ad val. 
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Classification. Rates of Duty. 
| 
Metals—cont. 
B. Copper, pure, brass, bronze, and similar alloys : | 
a. Cast, hammered, or rolled (in bars, plates, sheets, | Reis. 
rods, and wire), tubes, and nails - - - | Kilog 30 
6. In manufactures not otherwise — (plain, | 
tinned, nickeled, silvered, or gilt) - sa all 500 
C. Lead, tin, and zinc : | 
a. Cast or rolled (in bars, plates, small bars, sheets, 
or wire), also nails - - -| 20 
6. In manufactures not otherwise specified (plain, | 
varnished, silvered, or gilt) - 100 
D. Iron and steel 
a: Cast, or rolled (in bars, rods, hoops, beams, 
T-iron and angle i iron or wire, or in plain or corra- 
gated sheets whether coated with zinc, copper, or 
tin, or not), aiso chains, grapnels, anchors, and nails mn 5 
b. In columns, tubes, beams, net-work, railings, tanks, | 
aud other similar articles not separately specified, to | 
be used for building purposes (plain or geivenioed) oo.” 25 
c. All other manufactures not specified |» 100 
17 Petroleum - - - 20 
18 | Gunpowder - - - 300 
19 | Ceramic products : 
a. Porcelain, faience or other fine earthenware - - bs 100 
6. Common earthenware - - 10 
ec. Glazed Dutch tiles - - - 20 
d. Pipes of earthenware - - - ” 10 
e. Pipes of stoneware - - - Spite 30 
f. Tiles and bricks - - - - ne 6 
20 | Soap - - - ” 80 
21 | Salt - ~ - - - Decalitre 30 
22 | Tobacco: 
A. National : 
a. In leaf, rolls, or cakes - - - - | Kilog. 25 
6. Cigars - - - - | “ 150 
Menufactared of all ‘kinds - 100 
B. Foreign : 
a. Unmanufactured - - - - 1,800 
b. Manufactured of all kinds - - - sb 3,600 
23 Tissues : 
A. Tissues of silk, pure or mixed with other materials, 
in the piece or in made-up articles = - - - a 3,000 
B. Tissues of wool, in the piece or in made-up articles: 
a. Cloths and casimixs of wool, pure or mixed with 
other materials, including those mixed with silk - - 2,000 
b. Baize and coverlets of pure wool or of wool and 
cotton - 500 
ec. Flannels, handkerchiefs, of pure went or of 
wool and cotton, knitted tissues, and hosiery - be 900 
d. Merinos, orleans, alpacas, and all other tissues 
without nap, not separately specified, of pure won 
or of wool and cotton - Ps 600 
C. Tissues of flax and similar materials, in the piece or 
in made-up articles : 
a. Hessians, sack-cloth, pecking-cloth, sacks 
made of such materials - ee 60 
b. Tissues of linen not otherwise specified - 7 ae 400 
D. Tissues of cotton, in the piece or in made-up articles : 
a. Unbleached or bleached - 250 
b. Dyed or printed ° 500 
24 | Colours in powder, colouring earths, and driers - en 10 
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Classification. Rates of Duty. 
| 
| Reis 
25 | Colours prepared in any way, and varnishes - - | Kilog. 20 
26 Window glass, and common black or green glass ware - | bs 100 
27 | Glass wares not otherwise mentioned - 150 
28 | All merchandise not otherwise specified - : - | 25 °/, ad val. 
| 


Note.—-Goods of Portuguese production or manufacture, and goods nationalised 
in Portugal and the adjacent islands, will pay, on importation into the island of 
St. Thomas, 10 per cent. of the duties stated in the above table except as otherw'se 
provided in the cases of distilled and fermented beverages and tobacco. Similar 
goods imported into Princes Island will be free of duty, with the exception of 
distilled beverages and tobacco. Goods re-exported from Portuguese Custom- 
houses will pay in each island 80 per cent. or the duties stated above, except in the 
case of tobacco, which will pay as provided for. 


Tariff B.—Articles Exempt from Import Duties. 


Staves. 

Mineral waters. 

Animals, living. 

Sack-cloth, packing cloth, and the like, 
of linen or similar materials, or of 
cotton, and sacks made of such ma- 
terials (when of national origin). 

Coal. 

Buildings of iron, or of iron combined 
with other materials to be used as 
dwelling houses or for industrial or 
agricultural purposes, pieced together 
or not (when of national origin). 

Foreign gold coin. 

Portuguese coin, imported from Portu- 
guese ports. 

Vessels, sailing or steam, of a tonnage 
measurement superior to 200 cubic 
metres, with their appurtenances ; and 
vessels of a tonnage of less than 200 
cubic metres, if of Portuguese 
nationality. 

Manioc flour. 

Twine for fishing nets (when of national 


origin). 


Ice. 

Pulse. 

Books printed in any language. 

Sewing machines. 

Agricultural and industrial machines 
and instruments, and appurtenances 
thereof. 

Timber for building purposes, in the 
rough or worked up, and with or 
without ironwork (when of national 
origin). 

Appurtenances and detached pieces for 
vehicles (when of national origin). 

Plants and fruits, fresh. 

Fishing nets (when of national origin). 

Tiles, bricks, clay, and masonry (when 
of national origin). 

Casks, complete or in pieces (when of 
national origin). 

Waggons, waggonettes, locomotives, and 
carriages for railways and tramways. 
Vehicles of any kind (complete), entire 

or in pieces (when ef national origin). 


Tariff C.—Duties on Exports. 


Note.——Articles exported from St. Thomas to Princes Island and vice versd will 
be subject to the payment of the duties fixed for articles exported to foreign ports. 


Classification. Rates of Duty. 
Coffee : 
Exported to Portugal and adjacent islands or to rience . Reis. 
colonial possessions : - | Kilog 16 
Exported to Foreign ports in Portuguese ‘vessels - : ” 30 


” ” 


Foreign vessels - - ” 45 
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Classification. | Rates of Duty. 
Cocoa : 
Exported to Portugal and atipernt islands or to Ruyeneeree Reis. 
colonial possessions Kilog. 12 
Exported to Foreign ports in Portuguese vessels - ~ ” 25 
Foreign vessels ~ - a 40 
All other articles not ‘separately specified : 
Exported to Portugal and adjacent islands or to Peviagnese 
colonia] possessions - - 1°/, ad val. 
Exported to foreign ports in Portuguese vessels - - 5°. ad val. 
Foreign vessels - - - 15°), ad val. 


Note.—The conclusion of the tibnetation of the Tariffs of tio 
Portuguese Colonies will appear in the April number of the “ Journal.” 
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XVI.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Tue Tax on CommeEercraL TRAVELLERS IN SWEDEN. 


With reference to the subject of the taxation of foreign com- 
mercial travellers in Swecen, a notice as to which appeared on 
page 78 of the Board of Trade Journal for January last, a despatch 
dated the 4th Februar has been received at the Foreign Office 
from the Hon. H. Gough, Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at 
Stockholm, transmitting the following information :— 

Travellers of any other nationality except Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, befcre doing business in Sweden, or in any way 
communicating with customers about business, after arriving in 
Sweden must obtain a licence from the local authorities. 

It makes no difference whether they are doing business on their 
own account or are employed by another person, nor whether 
they have patterns and samples with them or not; moreover, it 
should be clearly understood that it is not only the actual transac- 
tion of business or the conclusion of a bargain that is held by the 
Swedish authorities to be an infringement of the law, but even 
any conversation or communication between a traveller and clients 
of his firm touching business matters. 

The traveller must act as follows in order to comply with the 
law :—Immediately on arrival in Sweden he must inform the 
nearest receiver of taxes called the “ Kronouppbérdsman” in 
writing, how long he intends to stay in the country, and pay down 
in advance 5/7, 11s. (100 kréner) as a tax, for each calendar 
month or part of a calendar month of his intended stay, 
whether he means to do business for a whole calendar month or 
part thereof only; thus, eg. if a traveller should arrive in 
Sweden on March 20th, intending to spend only three weeks in 
the country, he must pay for the whole of both March and April, 
though it is not absolutely necessary to pay more than one 
month’s tax at a time, and he might pay 5/. 11s.on March 20th 
and another 51. 11s. on March 31. It is not, however, sufficient 
to pay the money and obtain the licence on first arrival, but the 
traveller must, before beginning to do business at any place, prove 
to the police authority of that place that he has paid the tax. 
For, whether he has:paid the tax or not, if he neglects to notify 
to the local police authorities that the tax has been duly paid 
before beginning business, he will be subject to a fine of between 
5/. 11s. and 282, and, if he has not paid the tax he will have to 
pay it as well as the fine. 

The fine does not go to the Government but is divided between 
the person who informed against the traveller, and the commune 
where his offence took place. 

Even Swedes themselves are subject to the above tax and fine, 
when travelling in Sweden with foreign goods, if they reside 
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abroad and have not paid their previous year’s income tax, so that 
these taxes on travellers may be looked upon as intended to 
represent the income tax paid by residents, whether Swedes or 
foreigners, although it seems unfair that a traveller arriving near 
the end of the month should pay iust the same as one who arrived 
on the first of the month and stayed till the end of it. 

If persons not coming under the category of commercial 
travellers wish to do any business (¢e., exercise an industry) in 
Sweden, they must, before beginning it, send in a petition to the 
King for a licence through the local authorities of the place where 
they propose to do business, and not do any business whatever 
until they have obtained this licence. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING HarBpour Law or Norway. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 22nd February, states 
that a Royal Bill, amending in some particulars (principally of 
an administrative character) the Harbour Law of Norway, was 
laid on the 21st February before the Odelsthing. 

Its interest 1o British shipowners consists in a provision for 
rendering “vessels which, with parties or passengers on board 
“* paying for their passage, or in hired service, touch at Norwegian 
“ ports,” liable to pay the full harbour-masters’ fees in such 

rts, 

Po'The communal authorities are likewise to be permitted to 
issue, with the approval of the King, regulations for the payment 
of harbour ¢ues by such vessels, which, however, “are not to 
exceed 10 Gre (1 55d.) per ton of the vessels’ measured burden.” 

Under the present law “ pleasure yachts not engaged in trade” 
are exempt from the shipping dues payable to the State, as well 
as from the harbour dues imposed by the communal authorities. 

The proposed law affects the large steamers of “ yachting 
companies” and other shipowners {that carry passengers to and 
from Norway for profit. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FRENCH Ports. 


The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambas-ador 
at Paris, in despatches to the Foreign Office, dated the 16th 
February, encloses extracts from the French Journal Officiel 
giving the text of decrees of the French President for establishing 
oading cranes and other conveniences at the port of Honflcur, as 
also for the establishment of landing stages at the port of Légué- 
Saint-Brieuc. 


13 
| 
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FrencH LEGISLATION AFFECTING LOAD-LINES. 


Sir J. A Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at Paris, 
ina despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 7th February, 
encloses copies of a decree of the French Government amending 
the regulations as to the fixing of load-lines. Sir J. Crowe states 
that the decree in its chief features is a recapitulation and 
enlargement of that of the 17th January, 1846, for the equipment 
of steamships and the inspection of their machinery, but it 
contains the following important additions :-— 

Owners of ships applying for permits of navigation for 
steamers must furnish a statement giving the dimensions, the 
draught of water when empty or laden with a maximum load. 
They must also give the displacement, which must never be 
exceeded, and the load-line marked by points on the ship’s sides, 
bows, and stern. The line corresponding. to the points must be 
indicated in the clearest possible manner on both the outer sides 
of the ship. 


MopiIFICATION 1N FreNcH TONNAGE REGULATIONS. 


A despatch, dated the 2nd Fekruary, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, enclosing an extract from the 
Journal Officiel, containing the text of a decree of the French 
President altering the calculation of the tonnage of steamers in 
France. The modifications introduced in the French tonnage 
system by this decree are :— 

(1.) There is now no limit in respect of the allowance for 
engine room. Originally the amount was limited to 40 per cent. 
of the gross tonnage of the ship. by 

(2.) Provision is made for the exemption of crew space, 
including that for the master, whether situated above or below 
deck. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MARSEILLES AND 
TUNIS. 


Mr. R. Drummond Hay, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Tunis, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th February, 
states that the submarine cable from Marseilles to Tunis, was 
landed at Goletta, from the British steamship “Calabria” on the 
19th February. The new cable was inaugurated by a message 
from M. Rouvier, the French President, to the President of the 
Republic. 
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PrtotaGe REGULATIONS AT [.EGHORN. 


Major W. P. Chapman, Her Majesty’s Consul at Leghorn, in 
a report dated the 20th February, states that there have lately 
been several instances in which masters of British vessels entering 
the ~ of Leghorn have been induced to take on board men 
falsely representing themselves to be pilots and have in consequence 
been put to considerable trouble and inconvenience. 

Major Chapman adds that the “ City of Truro” of Newcastle 
was recently run aground by a false pilot and that a deputation 
of the licensed body of pilots lately waited upon him praying 
that masters might be officially warned against this particular 
danger into which they may fall. 

It is pointed out that masters should be especially careful 
whom they take or board at night-time ; a licensed pilot is rarely 
to be found after ten o’clock. The authorised pilots carry a 
certificate of the captain of the port stating that they belong to 
the licensed body (‘‘piloti prattici”). Their boats are black 
with a white line running around the top. The pilot-flag is blue 
white and blue with a blue anchor on the white stripe. Their sail 
is white with a black anchor in thecentre. They wear no uniform. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION IN COLOMBIA. - 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd February. 
Mr. C. Mallet, Her Majesty’s Consul at Panama, transmits copy 
and translation of a law passed on the 21st December, by the 
Congress of Colombia, which authorizes the executive power to 
contract for the laying of a submarine cable between Colon and 
Carthagena. The translation transmitted by Mr. Mallet reads as 
follows :—- 

Art. 1. Authorizes the executive power to contract for the 
construction and laying of a sub-marine cable between the ports 
of Colon and Carthagena and the other ports of Colombia on 
the Atlantic, which are considered convenient without the necessity 
of the subsequent approbation of Congress. 

Art. 2. The contract can contain the following conditions: 

1. The capital invested will be guaranteed with 6 per cent. 
interest; the capital must not exceed 250,0001. 

2. That in case the earnings should exceed 7 per cent. the 
Government has a right to 50 per cent. of the excess of such 


earnings. 

3. Phe Government shall forward its messages free of charge 
over the lines which may be established. 

4, Assigns 1 per cent. of the Customs duties for the payment 
of the interest guaranteed by this law. 
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XVII—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


MANUFACTURE OF PaPER FROM SuGarR-CANE. 


It is stated to bea well-eztablished fact that the stalks of the sugar- 
eane can be utilised for making paper of the best quality, and the 
Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople expresses 
astonishment that at the present time, in face of the very large 
production of sugar which results in the constant depreciation in 
value of this product, and per contra of the increasing use of paper, 
this industry has not yet been put to practical purpose, which 
would enable the sugar planters to get a better return from their 
plantations. 

The fibres of the sugar-cane give a paper of superior quality, 
and the mechanical or chemical manipulation required in this 
industry is of the simplest. In fact the sugar contained in the 
stalks aids towards removing the silicates. 

It is stated that a citizen of New Orleans, Mr. Walter P. Forbes 
by name, is exhibiting in that town a dozen samples of white 
paper made from the sugar-cane, of remarkable beauty. The best 
quality of this paper costs less than 1d. per pound. 

Now, estimating that 1,100,000 lbs. of sugar-cane produce 
22,000 lbs. of paper at rather less than ld. per lb., it is seen that 
a surplus value of nearly 100/ is to be drawn from the sugar- 
cane. 


Tuer Russtan INpUSTRIAL POPULATION. 


The Gazette Russe (of St. Petersburg) refers to an important 
publication of the department of agriculture and rural industry 
on the working forces at the disposal of the 50 departments of 
Russia in Europe. 

The total of the adult working-class of the two sexes is 
35,700,000. Of this number 29,000,000 (or 81°2 per cent.) are 
devoted to agriculture ; 2,000,000 (or 5:6 per cent.) to the working of 
forests ; and to the carriage of timber by the river routes ; 1,000,000 
(2°8 per cent.) are occupied in hunting, fishing, trades, workiag in 
towns, on railways, or vessels; another 1,000,000 individuals, 
chiefly the nomadic class, make the rearing of sheep, horses, 

‘ reindeer, and horned beasts their principal occupation. 

In this way 92°4 per cent. of the total working adult population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits of every kind. To these should 
be added 1,400,000 Jewish workmen, who are occupied in trade 
or the different handicrafts; this leaves for the larger manufac- 
turing industry and the extraction of metals and ores only 3°4 
per cent. of the total of Russian adult workers. 

According to the branches of Russian industriai production, the 
working population is distributed as follows :— Manufacturers 
employ 681,000 workmen (1°9 per cent.), of whom more than one- 
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third (229,060 workmen) are engaged in the cotton industry. The 
mining industry gives employment to 318,000 workmen (0:9 per 
cent.). Nearly 140,000 individuals (0:4 per cent.) are engazed in 
working up agricultural products by the aid of machinery ; lastly, 
minor industry (la petite industrie) gives employment to 83,000 
workmen (0:2 per cent.). 


Russian SHIPBUILDING. 


For some time past means have been sought for by which the 
Russian merchant navy might be strengthened and the building 
of merchant vessels in native yards encouraged. There exists 
for this purpos> a special commission presided over by M. 
Yermolcw, in connection with the Minister of Finance. Three 
different proposils have recently been presented by M. Constantin 
Skalkoveky, Director of the Department of Mines, M. Kazi, 
Director of the Baltic Works,and'M. Mendeleiew, the celebrated 
chemist. These three projects have been published by the Russian 
“ Journal of the Ministry of Finance.” 

The Gazette de St. Pétersbourg remarks on this subject that 
the three projects go to prove that both the navy and Russian 
merchant navigation cannot flourish unless the Treasury come to 
their assistance. 

M. Skalkovsky proposes for this purpose to allow large 
bounties, both for the construction of ocean-going steamers and 
their voyages, which it is estimated will cost about five million 
roubles annually. 

Professor Mendeleiew goes still further ; he would like to see 
some provision for the future cargoes of this visionary fleet and 
for this purpose mentions coal, the exports of which should at 
first enjoy a bounty of two copecks, then of one copeck only 
per poud. 

As regards M. Kazi, he pronounces for the increase of the 
import duties on ships built wholly or in part abroad. The fact 
that portions of machines, restored and complete abroad, enjoy 
freedom from Customs duty has resulted in the native vessels 
replacing their boilers by new ones ordered abroad, and the Russian 
Trading and Steam Navigation Company has heen able to do the 
same in the case of the entire machinery and boilers for all their 
vessels, which has inflicted serious injury on the Russian metal- 
lurgical industry. 


Cotton CULTIVATION 1N Russta.* 
~ The Russian Gazettede la Bourse in a recent issue refers to the 
. made in Russia in the direction of cotton cultivation. 
he Russian factories yearly consume as much as 11,500,000 


..* A notification of .various changes in the duties levied on the importation of 
cottons into Russia appears on p. 296. ' 
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pouds of cotton, and more than 40 per cent. of this quantity 
(4,858,000 pouds) is supplied to them by the plantations of 
Central Aria and Transcaucasia. In Central Asia hardly any- 
thing but white cotton of the best quality is cultivated ; in last 
year’s crop in this region the proportion of yellow cotton was only 
about 5 to 7 per cent. 

In order to give greater encouragement to this branch of 
Russian production, the Gazette regards as indispensable the 
settlement of the agrarian question in the provinces of Central 
Asia, the extension of plantations by the development of the 
system of irrigation, and a more rational organisation of the culti- 
vated areas themselves, There is wanted for the latter a larger 
number of workmen, to see to the manuring of the coil, to the 
introduction. of mechanical labour, and of a better cultivation of 
cotton; to establish commissions of arbitration and a_ bank, 
guaranteed by the Government, for the small producers ; finally, 
to establish a school of agriculture at Nikolsky, a village near 
Taschkent. 

According to the latest investigations Turkestan itself possesses 
not less than 830,000 deciatines of land adapted for irrigation, 
which would be entirely adapted for cotton plintations. 


Tue Russian WuHeEatT Crop. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 26th February prints a 
communication from St. Petersburg to the effect that definitive 
official statistics show that last year’s crop of winter wheat was 
better than the average. In the departments of European Russia 
the yield was 47 pouds per deciatine, and for summer wheat 41 
pouds. 

Phe total crop of winter wheat was 1,500,000,000 pouds for 
an area of 30,300,000 deciatines ; the total crop of winter wheat 
was more than 1,500,000,000 pouds for 37,800,000 deciatines. 

The poud is equivalent to 36 lbs. avoirdupois, and the deciatine 
to 2°7 acres. 


Russian Prorvucrion. 


The Journal des Mines in its issue of the 23rd February states 
that according to advices from Russia the production and exporta- 
tion of coal have largely increased in the Donetz and Dombrowa 
districts. Shipments nave increased from 104,000 tons in 1890 
to 204,000 tons in 1892. 
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TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Russta AND CHINA. 
The French Journal Officiel for the 8th Febrnary publighes a 


communication from St. Petersburg to the effect that the Russian 
and Chinese Governments have just ratified a new telegraphic 
convention, in virtue of which the telegraphic system of the 
Chinese Empire will be connected with that of the Russian Empire 
by a line crossing Manchooria xs far as Kiakhta. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg for the 18th January states 
that by virtue of an order of the Russian Emperor to the 
authorities of the Ministry of Finance the Siberian railway will 
be constructe'l in the following order :— 

1, A commencement will be made in the construction of the 
western section from Tcheliabinsk to the river Obi, or 1,328 
‘verstes; then the central section, from Obi to Irkutsk, or 1,754 
verstes ; the construction already commenced of the Vladivostok- 
Grafskaia section will be finished, and that of « junction lize 
between the Oural railway and the Siberian railway in the direc- 
tion of Catherinebourg will be proceeded with. ‘These works 
must be finished by the year 1900 at the latest. 

2. The works to be then carried out and forming part of the 
second category are : the construction of the Grafskaia-Khabarovka 
line (347 verstes) and of that connecting the Myssovo station, the 
point of departure of the line from Transbaikal to Sretensk 
(1,009 verstes). 

3. The works of the third category include the construction of 
the line skirting the Baikal (292 verstes) and of the Sretensk- 
Khabarovka section (nearly 2,000 verstes). 


Proposep CANAL BETWEEN THE BALTIC AND BLack SEAS. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 9th February 
states that M. Krilof, a Russian engineer, has recently mooted a 
proposal for a canal connecting the Black Sea with the Baltic 
Sea by utilising the course of the Dwina and the old canal now 
existing between the rivers Oula and Berezina. The latter is a 
tributary of the river Dnieper, which empties itse'f into the 
Black Sea. 

Some works of enlargement and dragging operations will be 
sufficient to establish communication between these different 
streams of water. The specifications of the works to be carried 
out provide for an expenditure of 8,000,000 roubles. The Minister 
of Ways and Communications has just taken this project up, and 
a technical commission, nominated for that purpose, has proceeded 
to the several places for the purpose of weighing the chances of 
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the success of this proposal. The advantages likely to result to 
Russian trade from this canalisation will be considerable, for the 
6,216 miles which are bound to be traversed at present through 
the Straits of Gibraltar may be avoided by vessels. 

The new canal will have a length of about 1,550 kilometres, 
and an idea may be formed of its future importance by taking 
into consideration the traffic which will be established between 
the large towns and the regions traversed by it. Moreover, this 
new means of internal communication will enable the fleets of 
the two seas to support each other in case of war, at the samme 
time constituting a natural line of defence for the western frontier 
of Russia. 


THE Export TRADE OF GERMANY. 


With reference to the export trade of Germany and its future 
prospects, the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 23rd 
February writes as follows :— 

A Chemnitz correspondent states that the hosiery trade has 
received very large orders from the United States. Business in 
this direction with South America is certainly showing a con- 
siderable improvement; the prospects, however, as regards Chili 
and Brazil are said not to be very promising. 

The German paper factories are overloaded with orders which 
it wil] be difficult to execute. The dryness of last summer 
stopped many factories, and the larger portion of the orders were 
supplied from the stocks, The latter are now exhausted, and the 
orders addressed to the manufacturing establishments have been 
ve numerous. 

The cellulose factories are also very busy, fur the export of 
thas product to the United States has increased to a large extent 
by reason of the embargo placed on the importation of rags 
there. 

The stocks of iron in England are much less than last year, 
but this is explained by the fact that the production of the blast 
furnaces fell from 2,622,732 tons in 1891 to 1,937,469 tons in 
1892, or a drop of 685,263 tons. Prices are now much firmer. 
In Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, the more important railway 
contracts have given an impetus to industrial activity, which has 
a much better outlook than at the corresponding time last year. 
Orders coming from the shipbuilding yards of Sarre and Siiesia 
have also helped to improve matters. 

This result is already manifest in the increase in orders for 
unworked and half-worked materials, as well as in the enhanced 
prices for the products of the rolling mills. The metal market is 
also very brisk in Belgium. The Government railways have 
ordered 30,000 tons of rails from the Belgian steel works. 

‘The improvement in the state of the iron industry will con- 
tribute largely to the improvement in the coal industry. It 
cannot be questioned that the latter had not sufficient stocks at 
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disporal on the termination of the recent strike, because there 
were forwarded several consignments of Belgian coals, from 
2,000 to 3,000 tons, into the districts affected by the strike. 
Higher prices have also been recently obtained in the Rubr basin. 
The deliveries of coal were much larger during the 1891-92 season 
than the 1890-91 season, and the Prussian State railways ordered 
the second year 61,223,860 tons against 58,494,216 in the first. 
Although a brisker demand for coal may be observed, a favourable 
conclusion cannot be drawn as regards the development of the 
industry, for the latter has been working at bad prices. 

If such important industries as the iron, coal, and textile are 
improving, this improvement cannot fail to be reflected on the 
whole of the other industrial branches. As soon as the prices of 
iron rise in foreign countries, notably in the United States, a 

werful movement will certainly be produced in Europe «hich 
will affect all industries and give them additional vigour. 

Everybody is expecting this movement, for the empty ware- 
houses and the exhausted stocks of several years have brought 
about a number of wants to be satisfied in all branches of 
industrial activity. ‘The favourable prospects of peace, the large 
exportation of gvods which will be consigned to the United States 
on the occasion of the universal exhibition at Chicago, will assist 
in bringing about the desired impetus. The fear of cholera in 
the sprivg is exercising, however, a bad effect. 


CoNSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF METALS IN FRANCE. 


The Journal des Mines for the 23rd February compares the 
consumption and production in France of various metals, as 
follows :—Of lead, the consumption is 60,500 tons, of which 
11 per cent. is produced in France ; of zinc, the consumption is 
47,000 tons and production 44 per cent.; of copper, 28,000 tons 
and 3 per cent.; of tin, 5,200 tons and production nil ; and of 
nickel, 921 tons and 36 per cet. France is therefore indebted to 
foreign countries for 89 per cent. of its consumption of lead, 
56 per cent. of its consumption of zinc, 92 per cent. of its con- 
sumption of copper, the whole of its consumption cf tin, and 
64 per cent. of its consumption of nickel. 


Goxtp Discovery IN GERMAN AFRICA, 


According to the National Zeitung the German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Berlin has received at the Customs office at 
the mouth of the Schwakop, in the German colony in South-West 
Africa, a report on the discovery of auriferous deposits. Samples 
-have just been received at Berlin, but they have not yet been 
analysed. 
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Frencu IN SpAnisH WINES. 


Writing with regard to the sale of Spanish wine in France, 
the Monde Economique for the 25th February states that a 
proposal has been made to increase the duties on their impor- 
tation into that country. This has caused some uneasiness and 
has unsettled the trade to a considerable extent. Purchases are 
reported in the south, but it is principally with Spanish wines 
that present dealings are carried on. The Spanish vignerons sell 
their wines at any price; in the vineyard very good products are 
obtained, with from 14 to 15 degrees alcoholic strength, of a very 
fine colour, at extraordinarily low rates. Not knowing what to 
do, the proprietors for 12 or 13 francs part with superior qualities, 
which, by reason of the premium which French money commands, 
really fetch no more than 10 francs per hectolitre. 

With duties and transport these wines are sold at about 
28 francs in Paris. They are used for strengthening the weak 
wines of the south, and by a judicious blending succeed in pro- 
ducing some excellent brands, 


LENGTH OF FRENCH RaILways. 


The Journal Officiel for the 8th February publishes statistics 
of the working of French railways down te the 31st December 
last, prepared by the Ministry of Pu!lic Works. According to 
these it appears that the total length of line worked on French 
railways at that date was 35,383 kilometres (or about 21,990 
miles). At the end of 1891 the length worked was 34,659 
kilometres (about 21,540 miles). The length of tramways 
working at the end of 1892 was 1,512 kilometres (about 940 
miles) as compared with 1,367 kilometres (about 850 miles) at 
the end of 1891. 


SPANISH TRADE. 


According to the Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce 
the exports from Spain in 1892 diminished by 71 million pesetas, 
Wines figure in this diminution to the extent of more than 20 
millions, and foodstuffs 23 millions. Imports in 1892 diminished 
by more than 120 millions ; but, notwithstanding the increased 
duties and the insufficiency of the crops in 1892, there was an 
increase of from 8 millions to 37 millions of kilogrammes in the 
imports of cereals, which paid 3 millions of Customs duties. 

The German Ambassador has forwarded to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs the bases of a commercial treaty which will be 
submitted to the special commission appointed for the purpose of 
negotiating treaties, 


75423, F 
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Tue Export or Portueurse 
In the issue of the Monde Economique for the 25th February 


an Oporto correspondent gives the following particulars of the 
export trade in Portuguese wines :— 

According to recently-published statistics the export of wines 
from Oporto in 1892 was much larger than in 1891. This fact, 
of the utmost significance for the greatest source of wealth in the 
country, is especially important viewed in the light of the financial 
difficulties of Portugal. 

In 1892 there were shipped from Oporto 25,000 pipes (pipes 
of 500 litres) more than in 1891; in 1891 there were exported 


4,917 pipes more than in 1890. This large increase was caused 
by the imports into Brazil and England. 

For Brazil the export consisted specially of wines known as 
pasto; and for England, of sweet wines, principally old ports. 

The wines exported to Brazil comprise a large variety of types, 
some of which are very good. The South American markets treat 
this product very favourably, and it is thought likely that these 
wines will be shortly received with as much favour in La Plata 
as they have hitherto experienced in Brazil. 

in 1892 the export for England was much larger than in former 
years, because of a large purchase of Miiiho wines, which were 
sent to London and sold there. In the last three years the export 
of Miiiho wines to England has been: in 1890, 37,425 pipes; in 
1891, 37,276 pipes; and in 1892, 49,675 pipes. It thus appears 
that the export for 1892 was a very abnormal one. 

In the export of wines to France there was observed in 1892 
an increase of 3,555 hectolitres, in place of 1,020 hectolitres in 
1891. 

The export figures have for years assumed large proportions, 
and the French market has recognised the excellent conditions of 
Portuguese wines for purposes of blending. From Oporto large 
quantities of table wines have been exported to France: in 1886, 
55,293 hectolitres ; in 1887, 33,877 hectolitres; in 1888, 34,020 
hectolitres; and in 1889, 37,394 hectolitres. 

The competition of Algerian, Tunisian, and Italian wines has 
largely affected the exportation of Portuguese wines to France. 
It is certain, however, that the French wine industry benefits 
considerably from the good qualities of Portuguese wines. Some 
of these are so very similar to the best French wines that their 
purchase in France should offer very special advantages. 

The principal countries to which Portuguese wines were 
exported in 1892 and 1891 were as follows :—In 1892, Brazil 
took 52,715 pipes (37,254 pipes in 1891); England, 49,675 pipes 
(37,276 pipes); Germany, 4,883 pipes (6,540 pipes); Denmark, 
1,968 pipes (1,980 pipes); France, 1,287 pipes (1,420 pipes) ; 
Russia, 1,154 pipes (344 pipes); the Netherlands, 659 pipes 
(945 pipes); the United States, 618 pipes (459 pipes); the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, 597 pipes (343 pipes); Belgium, 
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577 pipes (738 pipes). No other country tock more than 200 
pipes. 

The development in the export of Oporto wines in the last 
50 years is very remarkable, as the following figures show :— 
1842, 27,431 pipes; 1862, 29,710 pipes; 1872, 50,182 pipes ; 
1882, 59,327 pipes; 1877, 71,510 pipes; 1888, 85,310 pipes; 
1889, 85,016 pipes; 1890, 84,652 pipes; 1891, 89,569 pipes; 
1892, 114,659 pipes. 


ExHipition At Batavia. 


The Netherlands Staats Courant of the 6th February announces 
that in the months of August, September, and October next there 
will be held at Batavia an exhibition of colonial agricultural 
products, of cattle and industrial products, as well as of foreign 
products possessing interest in respect of agriculture and industry 


- in the Indies. 


The foreign section is divided into two groups: (1) agricultural 
machinery and implements; and (2) industrial machinery and 
appliances, 

The exhibition is placed under Government patronage. M. de 
Bussy, general European correspondent, has established his offices 
at Amsterdam (Rokin No. 60). 


A ReEvotution House Bouripine CHINA. 


A veritable revolution has been brought about in China in the 
construction of houses, at least in one portion of these houses. 
Hitherto, all Chinese houses have been covered with roofs of a 
very peculiar kind, which cost a great deal and weigh very 
heavily on the walls, only affording protection against the 
rain in a very inefficient manner. Now, however, the Chinese, 
according to a communication made by M. Bellet to the Paris 
Geographical Society, following the example set them by the 
European residents, and understanding the advantage of metallic 
roofing, have succeeded in substituting roofs of galvanised sheets 
for the old styles. 

This transformation only commenced a short time ago, and is 
very rapidly becoming general. This may be seen by comparing 
the import statistics of the port of Shanghai. In 1890 there 
were introduced through this port 5,085 piculs (picul = about 
1354 lbs. avoirdupois) of galvanized sheets for roofing, repre- 
senting a value of 20,972 taels; in the following year the amount 
rose to 12,913 piculs. 
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Rates OF FREIGHT IN CHINA, 


The Acting French Consul at Shanghai, in a recent report on 
the trade of China, refers to the subject of freights charged there, 
and states as follows :— 

An enormous tonnage is at the disposal of freighters in the 
open ports of China. The cost of transport has fallen very low. 
This is the state of affairs everywhere at the present time, for the 
tonnage added each year to that already existing is out of all 
proportion with the requirements. The new boats do not wear 
out as rapidly as the old. The latter do not disappear before 
their better provided rivals, but compete as long as they are able; 
if this fails them, they go and carry on their business in other 
waters where cargoes are not entirely monopolised by the last 
comers. China in this respect is not a country where these old 
ships should come to try their fortunes. 

The shipping companies themselves, whose field of action is 
limited to Chinese ports and to those of neighbouring countries, 
could not be more satisfactorily worked. For example, the 
steamers of the Chinese mercantile company (Compagnie des 
Marchands chinois), having the river service, are provided with 
improved machinery, electric light, and passengers’ cabins which 
leave nothing to be desired. The same is the case with the 
English, German, and Japanese boats. 

nfortunately the lowering of freights has brought about a 
discouraging state of affairs. In 1880 the freight already very 
low, was at Shanghai for London: Steamers, 2/. 10s. to 41; 
sailing vessels, 2/. to 2/. 10s. On reference to the following rates, 
which were charged in 1892 for oversea voyages, it will be seen 
how those of previous years were much higher :— 

The rates for Europe in the 1892 season were:—From 
Shanghai to London (miscellaneous cargo), 1/. 15s., (teas) 2/. per 
ton; from Foochow to London, 1/. 10s. ; from Amory to London, 
1. 10s.; from Canton to London (miscellaneous), 1/. 12s. 6d., 
(teas) 2/1. 3s. 6d.; from Shanghai to Genoa, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, 2/. 5s. During the slack season of 1891-2, the rate 
averaged 5s. 

The rates for America in the 1892 season were :—From 
Shanghai to New York (direct), 2/. 5s., (vid London), 2/. 10s. ; 
from Foochow to New York (direct), 2/.; from Canton to New 
York, 2. 12s.; from China to New York (by sailing vessels), 12. 
During the slack season the rate was 1/. 10s. 

For Australia :—From Foochow to Sydney and Melbourne, the 
rate is 1/. 10s. 

Silks pay about twice as much as other articles. The cost of 
their transport is calculated by weight, per picul. But silks are 
only carried on board mail steamers, and are distinct, so to speak 
from the general run of freights. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION WITH EvuROPE IN CHINA. 


The French Consular- Agent at Hankow in a recent report states, 
that among the competitors with China in the European market, 
Japan is making considerable headway. 

The number of Japanese articles imported mainly into the ports of 
the Yangtse is considerable ; Kiukiang and Hankow are inundated 
with them, and the articles selling at excessively low prices (which 
is what the Chinaman looks at) are chosen in preference to similar 
articles coming from Europe. 

The explanation of this is very simple; Japan is only a few 
ours sail from Shanghai, consequently there is little expense, for 
freight labour is much cheaper in Japan than in England ; finally 
the Japanese maker is contented with an infinitely smaller profit 
than the European, 

At the present time the imports from Japan into China consist 
entirely of miscellaneous articles, with the exception, however, of 
umbrellas of European pattern coming from Osaka, and which are 
replacing the famous Chinese umbrella made of oiled paper; and 
of certain Japanese materials highly appreciated by the Chinese 
for their summer garments. 

The following, amongst others, are the different Japanese articles 
imported with success into the Chinese empire :— 

Petroleum lamps of all shapes and colours, lamp glasses and 
wicks ; matches, articles of all kinds of tin-plate, such as kettles, 
coffee-pots, tea-boxes, W&c., window-glasses, drinking glasses, 
decanters, and glassware in general (Tokio factory); felt and 
straw hats made at Osaka; cotton and woollen hose, made at 
Osaka and Tokio; paper, soap of a very good quality and very 
cheap, and a number of other manufactured articles. 

It is evident that hitherto Japanese competition has been on a 
restricted scale, and some time will elapse before it affects more 
complicated and larger articles. But the fact should not be ignored 
that. the Japanese, if he is not a good worker, is very quick, and 
that he will probably effect a perfect imitation and sell to the 
Chinese at low prices all that Europe sells them at higher prices. 


Tue CampHor TRADE OF Formosa. 


According to the United States Minister at Peking, the report 
of the Customs Commissioner at Tamsui (Mr. F. Hirth) for the 
year 1891 contains the statement of some interesting facts relating 
to the camphor trade in the island of Formosa. 

There were exported from Formosa to Hong Kong in 1891 
16,353 piculs of camphor (a picul is 1334 pounds avoirdupois), of 
which the value was 253,575 haikwan taels (the haikwan tael is 
worth 1:20 dols. in American gold), The total export was 
16,760°96 piculs, valued at 259,871 haikwan taels. This is a 
large increase over former years. The product in 1890 was 
100,833 piculs. 
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Unfortunately, one of the causes of this great production is the 
destruction of the camphor trees by the persons engaged in the 
trade. They are said to hew down the trees remorselessly. This 
extraordinary increase in the production of camphor is also alleged 
to be greatly due to the extensive use of the article in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder. Less expensive ingredients of this 
new invention have, it is said, been now discovered, but camphor 
is evidently still used in its manufacture. 

Under new regulations the purchasers of camphor are not 
allowed to approach the stills for fear of injury from the savages ; 
but four markets have been selected, viz, in Taipei, Tokoham, 
and Sakko-k’eng, and in Chung-lu, or middle district, Chipchipkoi 
aud Tohchay, whither all produce is to be taken for sale. The 
provincial government holds that the camphor forests, having been 
reclaimed by warfare from the savages and brought under cultiva- 
tion at Government expense, are the property of the Crown. The 
Government might utilise these forests under its own administra- 
tion. If it does not choose to do so, Chinese settlers must abide 
by the regulations made by the Government. 

The commissioner states that as long as Japan camphor is high 
Formosa can compete, but if the former is reduced in price the 
Formosa trade would cease, unless the tax were reduced. 
Formosa camphor cannot be refined to the proper hardness 
without adding Japan camphor. The cause of this peculiarity 
has not been discovered. 

The great quantity of oil and moisture contained in the 
Formosa campbor keeps the prices 5 per cent. lower than those of 
the Japan gum. 

Camphor is the chief ingredient of celluloid. As is well known, 
also, it is extensively used in the materia medica of Europe and 
America. It is to be hoped that the new regulations above 
mentioned will have a beneficent effect on the production of this 
important article. 


Leap AND Zinc Propvucrion IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


The New York Engineering and Mining Journal for the 21st 
January states that it has received from each of the producers of 
refined and soft lead their reports of output in 1892, and 
revising, at the same time, their returns for 1891, which, as to 
December 1891, had been “estimated.” These estimates were in 
a few cases rather too high, so that the final figures are slightly 
reduced. The reports for 1892 have been checked up to the 
close of the year, and are therefore official. 

The production of lead in 1892 was much greater than any 
one expected, the general impression being that the strike at the 
Idaho mines had seriously reduced the output of the metal. 
This, however, was not the case, for the smelting works had. laid 
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in abundant stocks of ore, and the production of lead was un- 
interrupted, as the heavily increased output demonstrates. 

The total production of lead in the United States was 218,500 
tons (of 2,000 Ibs. each), consisting of 187,500 tons desilverised 
and 31,000 soft. The corresponding total for 1891 was 202,000 
tons (168,000 desilverised and 34,000 soft). 

Of zinc the total production in 1892 was 83,300 tons (Ilhnois, 
29,819 tons; Kansas, 22,968 tons; Missouri, 16,161 tons; Eastern 
and Southern, 14,352 tons). The corresponding total production 
for 1891 was 80,263 tons. 


Tue DrevELOPMENT OF MEXICAN INDUSTRIES. 


The Mexican Financial Review states that the President of the 
Mexican Republic has been authorised to make contracts with 
parties or companies starting new industries in the Republic, and 
to grant them certain franchises and concessions provided they 
invest at least 250,000 dols: in the business in the country. The 
duration of the concessions shall not exceed 10 years, during which 
time the capital shall be exempt from direct federal taxation. The 
free importation of material under specified restrictions shall be 
allowed. This is a very important measure and enables the 
President to aid the establishment of new industries in Mexico 
during the next five years. Several projects have already been 
submitted to the Department of Fomento, to which all matters 
of commerce and industries are referred. 


AGRICULTURAL Propucts or Costa Rica. 


Writing in the Economiste Frangais for the 11th February, 
M. Fournier de Flaix supplies the following particulars of 
agricultural production in Costa Rica :— 

Coffee constitutes the principal branch of agriculture. The 
Costa Rica bean is much appreciated. The first attempts at culti- 
vation were made at the end of the last century. The first plants 
were imported from Havana; but it was some time before a few 
tons were prepared. Coffee responds but slowly to the efforts of 
the cultivators, but it is an abundant crop. In 1832 the exports 
amounted to only 10 tons, then in 1845 to 3,500 tons, 6,000 in 
1860, 12,000 in 1876, and 15,000 at the present time. Coffee is, 
therefore, the principal source of support tor the Republic. 

The coffee plant is set in “om at regular intervals, like the vine, 
nearly two metres in every direction. Between the rows there 
are placed shoots of banana plants, The coffee plant only bears 
at the end of four years. It must be carefully looked after. It 
may be placed round plantations of larger trees, such as orange, 
fig, and almond trees. The same is done in Italy ana in Central 
France with the vine. At the end of the fourth year the red 
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coffee berry ripens and the bean may be extracted. The crop is 
gathered in by women and children. It commences in December 
and iasts up to March. The women and children place the ripe 
berries in a basket. For filling a basket 4d. is paid. A good 
workwoman fillsfrom 8 to 10 in one day. A nectare with a good 
crop produces on an average 20 quintals of beans, sometimes from 
30 to 50, The prices vary with the crops, which are very variable 
themselves. 

When the berries are yathered they are exposed to the sun for 
the first process of drying. They are then crushed soas to remove 
the pulp, which is used as manure. A second drying, which is 
effected by mechanical means, is then given them. The breaking 
of the bean into two portions is then effected by means of strong 
wheels moved by water. After that comes the polishing, and 
finally the testing. ‘These operations are carried out in speciai 
establishments. There were 256 of these in Costa Rica in 1888. 
Of that year’s crop the exports to England were valued at 
2,859,800 piastres, the United States 1,395,200, Germany 
279,700, and France 166,000 piastres. 

The principal objects of cultivation in Costa Rica after coffee 
are the sugar-cane, banana, maize, cocoa, indie-rubber, und 
timber The banana is excellent and very abundant, although 
only recently grown. In 1888 there was an export of this 
article amounting to 40,000 tons, valued at 80,0001 Maize 
produces on an average fifty-fold, beans 19, and rice 23. The 
country, however, does not supply sufficient cereals for its own 
needs. It has given up wheat. Cocoa has been almost abandoned. 
The potato, of good quality, is only cultivated on the central 
plateau. Cattle grazing, notwithstanding the excellent pasturage, 
is very much neglected, the number of horned cattle being 
262,000; horses, 50,700; and sheep, 2,000. Coffee absorbs 
the capital and commands all the attention. Moreover, a very 
small portion of territery, scarcely one-twentieth, is cultivated. 

Coffee forms necessarily the bulk of the trade of Costa Rica. 
In 1890 the value of the total exports of the country was 
estimated at 2,000,0001., of which coffee represented 1,800,000 
The imports were only valued at 1,260,000/. Since 1883 the 
commercial progress has been marked, the imports in that year 
being valued at 430,000, and the exports, 480,000. Prosperity 
has developed proportionately with the production and exportation 
of coffee. 


Discovery OF A New MINERAL 1N COLOMBIA. 


The Journal des Mines for the 2nd February announces that 
a new mineral, the properties of which bear some resemblance to 
those of asbestos, has recently been discovered in the shape of 
immense deposits in Colombia. 

The mineral in question is amber-coloured, it is transparent 
and non-combustible. 
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Experiments have been carried out at Bogota, which tend to . 
prove that the new substance can be used in the manufacture of 
bank notes. 


Economic ConpiTION OF BOLIVIA. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 23rd February 
ublishes the following extracts bearing upon the subject of 
olivian industries, from a report presented to the National 
Congress by the Minister of Finance and Industry :— 

The production of silver in Bolivia instead of diminishing is 
rapidly increasing ; in 1890 it was about 1,200,000 mares, and in 
1891, 1,403,345 mares, of which 792,279 mares were produced by 
the Huanchaca Company of Bolivia, and 157,234 mares by the 
Aullagas Company. 

The price of copper varies from 43/. 10s. to 461. 10s. per ton. 
Its production in 1890 was 45,993 quintals and in 1891, 63,731 
quintals. 

Tin, the demand for which is daily increasing, owing to 
industrial competition, exceeds the anticipations of the miners, 
principally in the Oruro Department. More than 100,000 
quintals are annually exported. 

The working of bismuth, coal, sulphur, and other substances is 
still very limited, but the production of silver is rapidly increasing, 

The rubber industry is in a flourishing condition in the northern 
department of Beni. In 1890 the production of india-rubber 
reached the figure of 382,087 kilos., and 490,937 kilos. in 1891, 
of which 269,466 kilos. correspond to the second half-year, and 
represent an official value of 179,556 bolivars, and a Custonis 
revenue of 17,800 bolivars, These figures refer only to the 
Custom-house of Villa-Bella, and only represent therefore a 
portion of the working. ‘Ihe immensity of these territories 
makes supervision impossible and facilitates smuggling, which is 
carried on with impunity. Measures have recently been proposed 
with the object of putting a stop to these fraudulent practices. 

The exportation of cattle to the Argentine Republic, and its 
consumption in the towns of Potosi and Chuquisaca sustain and 
develop the rearing of an excellent breed of live-stock. 

Joint-stock companies are developing and contribute in a large 
measure to the economic progress of Bolivia. 

_ The mining and banking industries, conducied by well- 
organized associations, are realizing profits, which benefit to a 
great extent the surrounding localities, , 

The Huanchaca Company of Bolivia spends large sums on. the 
opening of roads, the establishment of workshops, and in founding 
industrial and benevolent institutions. 
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Tue CONDITION OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 9th Kebruary 
points out that one of the surest signs of the general revival of 
business in the Argentine Republic is the stream of immigration. 
In 1891 the departures from the Republic exceeded the arrivals, 
the immigrants numbering 73,597 and the emigrants 90,936. 
Since the revival such has not been the case, for we find that in 
1892 there were 93,498 immigrants as compared with 55,282 
emigrants, giving a difference in favour of the former of 38,216 
persons. 


THe FIsHERIES OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The South American Journal for the 18th February says that 
a project has recently been drawn up for presentation to the 
Argentine Congress, the priacipal features of which are :— 

1. In accordance with Art. 14 of the Constitution, the fisheries 
remain free from all maritime jurisdiction from low-water mark 
to a distance of four sea leagues. 

2. In the rivers, lakes, and arroyos, being public property, the 
right to fish is likewise free from the bank to the middle of the 
river, lake, or arroyo. 

3.. The fisheries are maritime or fluvial. 

4, The fisheries continue to be subject to the ordinary police 
or fiscal regulations, the only exceptions being those fixed in this 
document itself. 

5. Argentine fishing vessels to pay a licence of 25 dols. for 
river fishing and 100 dols. for sea fishing, while foreign vessels 
must pay 35 dols. for river and 200 dols, for sea. fishing. 

6. Any infraction of above to be punished with a fine equal to 
ten times the value of the licence. 

7. The licences mentioned in Art. 5 to be issued by the port 
authorities. The captain of a fishing vessel must state on ordinary 
paper the quantity of fish on board and to what port the same 
is to be carried. 

8. Without fulfilling these conditions no fish will be allowed 
to be landed. 

9. Salt fish establishments to pay the ordinary licence for such 
concerns. 

10. No fishing allowed in the spawning season under pain of 
a fine from 500 dols. to 2,000 dols. 

11. The Governors of the southern territories to forward 
detailed reports of the varieties of fish in the south seas. 

12. No licence to be granted for more than one year. 

13. The port authorities to forward copies of licences issued 
to the higher authorities. 

14. Each licence to set forth name, &c., of vessel, name of 
captain, number of crew. 
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15. Any attempt to falsify or misrepresent facts to be punished 
with a fine of 50 dols. to 500 dols. 

20. Lands, implements, and other facilities, to be granted to 
the fishing colonies on the South Atlantic coast, and a five years 
immunity from taxation to be granted. 


Customs Revenur INDIA. 


From a statement showing the amount of Customs duty realised 
on each article imported into and exported from British India 
since 1877-78, which statement has been received at the Board of 
Trade from the India Office, it appears that trom 1859 to 1864 
the general rate of import duty was 10 per cent.; from 1864 to 
1875, 74 per cent., and from 1875 to 1882, 5 per cent. In 1882 
the import duties were taken off, the only articles now on the 
tariff schedule being liquors, arms, opium (the latter giving a 
nominal revenue as the duty is meant to be prohibitory), petroleum, 
and salt. The last-named article is separately treated, and is 
excluded from. these figures. The import duty realised in 
1881-82 was Rx. 1,555,237 ; in the following year the revenue 
was only Rx. 431,105. Last year it amounted to Rx. 796,459. In 
the interval, since 1882, the changes in the tariff have been few; 
the spirit and salt duties have been increased, and a duty has 
been imposed on petroleum. 


From 1859 to 1867 the general rate of export duty was 3 per 
cent., many articles being subject to taxation in 1859, but the 
list was gradually reduced until, in 1867, it consisted of cotton 
manufactures, indigo, rice, wheat, and other grains, tanned and 
dressed bides and skins, lac, oils, seeds, spices, and shawls. The 
list was then further gradually reduced, until finally rice alone 
remained in 1882, this being the only dutiable export at present. 


Tue Patmyra 1n Inp1a, 


The Calcutta Englishman for the 1st February refers to a 
monograph, prepared by Mr. W. A. Symonds of the Madras 
Revenue Settlement, and entitled the “ Palmyra Palm and its Uses.” 
He gives the following as being among the uses to which the 
palmyra is put in the economy of the Indian agricultural 
classes :—The roots are boiled and ground to a kind of flour which 
is said to possess very nutritious properties and a special prepara- 
tion mixed with chillies forms an important item in the native 
pharmacopeeia. The web is an excellent fuel, the leaf stalk is of 
sufficient size and strength to form the palings of fences and even 
cross sticks for the roof of small houses, and its tibre is largely 
used for the manufacture of cables, cordage, and ropes of all kinds, 
The leaf of the palmyra is not only useil for thatching the houses 
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of the middle and lower classes, but also constitutes the walls of 
a large proportion of these dwellings. Narrow strips are woven 
into baskets, mats and bags, hats, sandals, fans, umbrellas, and 
many descriptions of plain and fancy work. It still forms the 
ordinary stationery of South India, the strips taken from the 
young leaf for this purpose requiring no other preparation than 
dying. The flower stalk supplies the saccharine sap which gives 
to the palmyra its principal commercial value, and the fruit, 
although not palatable when mature, contains while unripe a 
vegetable jelly highly esteemed by the natives. 


Tue Bencat WaHeat Crop. 


A preliminary note on the wheat crop of Bengal for 1892-93 
based on District Officers’ Reports received from the 9th to the 
27th January 1893, was issued from the Department of land 
records and agriculture at Calcutta on the Ist February last, 
and a copy has been transmitted to the Board of Trade by the 
India Office. Returns are obtained from the 23 districts of the 
lower provinces in which wheat cultivation extends over con- 
siderable areas. 

The latter part of the monsoon season was characterised by 
scanty rainfall in all the wheat-growing districts in Bengal. In 
September, the deficiency amounted to 54 per cent. in North 
Bihar, 35 per cent. in South Bihar, 23 per cent. in South-west 
and North Bengal, and 4 per cent. in Chota Nagpur. The 
deficiency was much more marked in October. There was no 
rain in these districts from the end of September until the last 
days of October, when rainy weather set in throughout the 
greater part of these provinces. The districts of North Bihar 
were practically rainless from the end of September till January ; 
and the fall in South Bihar was light and scattered. Everywhere 
else the rainfall abuut the end of October and the beginning of 
November was general and plentiful for the season; and in some 
districts it is believed to have interfered with the sowing 
operations. Since the beginning of November there has been no 
rain until the current month, in which showers have fallen all 
over the wheat-growing districts to the great benefit of wheat and 
other standing crops. 

There has been no prolonged damp or cloudy weather, and the 
wheat crop appears to be free from fungoid and insect pests, 
except in Murshidabad, where slight damage by insects has been 
reported. 

The total normal area under wheat in the chief wheat-growing 
districts (except palamau) in Bengal is shown in the returns to 
be 1 670,500 acres. ‘The total area under wheat in these districts 
in the year under report is shown as 1,420,500 acres against 
1,311,000 acres in 1891-92. The area sown this year would 
thus appear to be 8°3 per cent. greater than that of last year. 
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On the whole, there can be no doubt that the distribution of 
rainfall has been more favourable, to the cultivation of wheat than 
that of the year 1891-92. The deficiency of this year’s area as 
compared with the estimated normal area may be due to short 
rainfall in September and October, but it is noteworthy that in 
the districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur, and Champaran, which | 
showed the greatest deficiency in respect of rainfall during these 
months, the area sown with wheat is returned, as either equal to, 
or in excess of, the normal. There are strong reasons to believe 
that there is some misconception as to the meaning of “normal 
area,” which is taken by some officers to be the maximum area 
capable of being sown with the particular crop, and not, as it 
ought to mean, the average of the areas sown over a number of 
years. It is probable that, taking all the wheat-growing districts 
together, the wheat area of this year is at least equal to the 
normal area. 

The outturn of the crop now on the ground, as estimated 
arithmetically with reference to the district areas and outturns, 
is 12% annas. It is probably at least a 14-anna crop for all the 
districts taken together. 


Comparative Tests OF AMERICAN, RUSSIAN, AND 
Sumatra OILs. 


The Java-Bode, as quoted by the Penang Gazette, states that 
ut the request of Mr. van du Berg, representative of the Royal 
Dutch Oil Co., a chemical and physical analysis has been made 
of Sumatra (Langkat) oil by Mr, Leyden, of the firm of 
Messrs. Rathkamp & Co., Batavia. 

The results in comparison with Russian aud American oil are 
as follows :— 

Specific gravity at 15° centigrade is for :— 

Langkat oil, 0°799 (at 28°, 0-789). 
American ,, O'791( 0°784). 
Russian ,, 0°825( ,, 0°15). 


Langkat oil was quite colourless, American oil had a prominent 
yellow colour, and Russian oil was slightly yellowish. There 
was no difference as to fluorescense. Langkat oil is neutral and 
contains therefore no sulphuric acid or caustic soda, the same is 
the case with the American oil, Russian oil has a slightly acid 
reaction, All three sorts contained no sulphuric acid. From the 
trial as to lighting power it was evident that the Langkat oil, 
after six hours’ burning, was only diminished with 4-01 per cent., 
the American oil being 9:37 per cent. lese. The following 
temperatures were found for the flashing points :— 


Centigrade. 
American oil - - 
Lang kat ” 47 6 


Russian is, - 51:2 
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From the comparatively high temperature for the Langkat 
oil it is quite clear that this oil is quite safe for domestic use. 
When mixing the same amount of Langkat oil and sulphuric acid 
it is coloured only yellowish, while Russian oil is coloured brownish, 
and American oil dark brown. The temperature was not changed 
by this with all three sorts. No change was seen when mixing the 
three kinds with a solution of nitrate of silver saturated with 
ammonia. Distilled in the Engler apparatus the following results 
were obtained :— 


Langkat. | American. Russian. 

| Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
-Under 150 Centigrade - | 15°9 18°7 13°2 
Between 150—270 - 79°6 47°8 74°0 
Over 270 - - 3°4 32°8 12°0 
98°9 98°8 | 99°2 


The photometric trial gave the following results :— 
America - 100 
Langkat - 109 }during the same time and quantity of oil. 
Russian - 97 
It is further evident from these triais that when burning 
Langkat oil the wick was not carbonised as was the case with 
the other sorts. From this we conclude that Langkat oil can 
stand a fair trial with American and Russian oil, and has still the 
following advantages :— 


1. The oil is colourless. 
2. And quite neutral, and so does not give offensive smell of 
any kind. 
3. Mounts quicker in the wick than any other oil. 
7. This oil contains more hydrocarbons, boiling between 150 
and 270 centigrades (body of oil). 

8. Contains almost no hydrocarbons over 27 per cent. 

9. Lighting power is greater with the same consumption of oil. 
10. Lighting power diminishes less after having been burning 

for a long time. 


The Langkat oil contains no resinous or fat matter at all, the 
American oil traces, and the Russian oil a smail quantity. 


Woop 1n New Brunswick. 


The Canadian Gazette prints a communication from a corre- 
spondent at Fredericton, stating that the manufacture of pulp 
wood chiefly from black spruce (Abies nigra) has attained vast 
proportions in the Eastern United States. On the Kennebec, one 
of the chief rivers in the State of Maine, the manufacturers of 
boards and other timber are being compelled to pay a higher 
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price for the logs from which their stock is manufactured, owing 
to the competition of the pulp makers in the same market and 
the waste wood which was formerly sawn into laths is now being 
made into pulp. There is thus left to the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada a good market for their Jaths, which, although subjected 
to a very considerable duty, are now exported with profit to 
the United States. The shores of numerous rivers in New 
Brunswick are well lined with spruce of a smaller class than 
that which would make deals for the English market, the larger 
logs having been cut away for that purpose, and this remaining 
timber would do exceedingly well for pulp making. Many of 
these streams cross the line of the Canacian Pacific, Intercolonial, 
and Canada Kastern Railways at points where pulp works could 
be erected, and where the supply of timber could be brought 
directly to them by water. Most of these streams take their rise 
among the granite hills of central New Brunswick, which is yet 
forest-covered, and where there are very few or no swamps. 
Some of these rivers empty into the ocean at various harbours, 
and stocks of wood could be held in perfect safety at all times. 
Pyrites can be had of excellent quality and at a cheap rate from 
Newfoundland. Limestone is also abundant in New Brunswick, 
its character often being exceptionally good, thus some of that 
which forros the cliffs at the entrance to the St. John contains as 
much as 98 per cent. of carbonate of lime, while beds of dolomite 
or magnesian limestone occur also there. 

Besides spruce forests, there are vast areas covered by the 
poplar (Populus tremuloides Michr), which, when cut into the 
proper lengths, could be cheaply and easily transported te some 
one of the above-mentioned railways, or carried directly by 
water to some of the numerous harbours in New Brunswick. 
The growth of spruce is largely confined to Eastern America, 
hence the great development in pulp-making of late in the Eastern 
United States. 


THE Economic CONDITION OF JAMAICA. 


The Governor of Jamaica in his report on the Blue Book of 
that colony for 1891-92 gives the following information respecting 
that British possession as atfected by the Jamaica Exhibition of 
1891 

Since the closing of the Jamaica Exhibition on the 2nd May 
1891 many applications have been made for information about 
the Island of Jamaica and its possibilities, and it may not be amiss 
to give some general information that may be useful to inquiring 
capital ists. 

The Island of Jamaica contains about 2,683,000 acres, of which 
about 413,000 are flat and the remainder hilly. There are 
640,000 acres under cultivation, or about one-fourth of the whole ; 
but if we deduct from this the 372,000 acres in common pasture, 
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the amount of actual cultivation is reduced to about 268,000 
acres, or one-tenth of the total. Along the centre of the island 
run ranges of hills attainmg an elevation in the west of 1,800 ft. 
and in the east of 7,500. 

There is a great variety of soil and climate, and every tropical 
product, save, possibly, those requiring the steamy swamps of 
tropica! South America, can be grown, while many of the products 
of the temperate zone can also be successfully cultivated. Lying, 
as the island does, with its longer axis from east to west, the north 
side, exposed as it is to the constant north-east trade wind, is several 
degrees cooler than in the south; but all round the island a strong 
sea breeze blows during the day, which is replaced at night by a 
cool land breeze blowing down from the hills. The climate is 
extremely healthy. The average death-rate of 22:4 per thousand 
hardly conveys a true impression, the mortality among negro 
children here, as elsewhere, being very high as compared with the 
children of the Caucasian races. The climate is particularly 
suitable for lung complaints and nervous affections. There are 
several mineral springs of great medicinal value. The temperature 
of the spring at Bath in St. Thomas-in-the-East is 126° F., and 
that of Milk River Bath in Clarendon 92° F. These springs are 
efficacious for gout, rheumatism, paralysis, &c. 

The Jamaica Exhibition of 1891 was conceived and carried out 
as an advertisement, a stimulus, and an object lesson. It was 
carried through without any interference on the part of the 
Government, the proposal being secured by private guarantees, 
which were given to the amount of 27,000/. It was opened on 
the 27th January and closed on the 2nd May; during that time it 
was visited by 302,831 persons. The full result of the exhibition 
has not yet been shown, and it will afford a measure of the 
capacity of the people for improvement; but already there are 
gratifying evidences that the efforts of those who brought about 

‘the exhibition have not been in vain. There has been a con- 
siderable sale of improved sugar mills for small cultivators. Dairy 
farming has been started, and machinery imported similar to that 
exhibited—the beginning of what may be an important industry, 
as we import annually over 720,000 lbs. of butter. Pottery works 
have been begun, as it was discovered that we have in Jamaica as 
good clays for the purpose as can be procured in England, and 
there has been generally excited an inquiring interest in possible 
additions to the products of the island that must bear fruit in the 
near future. While Great Britain, the United States, and 
Austria, France, Germany, and Italy were represented, the 
principal exhibitor was Canada, and the Dominion has laid the 
foundations of increased trade with Jamaica that already begins 
to show signs of expansion. 

The exhibition closed with a net deficit of 28,4651, to meet 
which 19,0000. has already been paid up by the guarantors. 


‘ 
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Trarric Earninas 1n New Soutu 


A communication, dated the 14th February, has been received 
at the Board of Trade from the Secretary of the New South 
Wales Government Agency, forwarding a statement of the railway 
and tramway revenue of New South Wales for the month and 
11 months ended the 30th November last. 

According to this statement the earnings of the New South 
Wales railways in November last amounted to 307,3491., as against 
316,677/. for the corresponding month of 1891. For the 11 
months ended November last, the aggregate earnings were 
2,717,003. as compared with 2,763,101. the preceding vear. The 
length of line now open is 2,314 miles. 

As regards the tramways of New South Wales, the receipts for 
November amounted to 24,0041, as compared with 23,0051. for 
the corresponding month in 1891. For the 11 months ended 
November last, the aggregate earnings were 273,965/. as com- 
pared with 272,891/ the preceding vear, The length of line now 
open is 49 miles. ;, 


Tue Agcricuttrurar, BurEAU OF SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Perth Western Mail (Australian) gives the following 
account of the work of the Agricultural Bureau of South 
Australia, taken from the annual report laid before the Parliament 
of that colony :— 

The Bureau has only been in existence for six years, but in 
that time it has gathered round it a number of country branches, 
with a membership of over 600 persons, each of whom gives his 
services gratuitously. The only aid received from the State is a 
grant of 1,000/. yearly, office accommodation in Adelaide, and 
presumably printing expenses. That the Bureau is always active 
is shown by the list of work which it has verformed. It has 
published analyses of manures, established forest tree agencies, 
procured and distributed seeds and plants, desreminated informa- 
tion on agricultural subjects, and has arranged for the delivery of 
lectures .by experts. The report gives an interesting account of 
the progress being achieved by the agricultural industries of South 
Australia. Wine production seems especially on the up grade. 
The area under vines had, in 1891, risen to 12,314 acres, and it 
is estimated that during the present season between 3,000 and 
4,000 acres have been planted. It is less re-assuring to the 
South Australian vigneron to be told that the home and colonial 
outlets for wine are not by any means extending in proportion to 
the increase in production. If the wine-making industry is to 
progress this is a condition of things which will need remedying. 
With regard to fruit the Bureau draws attention to the ease wit 
which the local market can be glutted, and enlarges on the 
neceasity for encouraging an export trade. Advice is given as to 
the best methods for destroying insect pests, and for preventing 
the spread of fruit diseases, 
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XVIII—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Belfast—The annual meeting of the Belfast. Charaber of 
Commerce was held on the 21st February, Mr. D. B. Lytle, J.P., 
in the chair, when the report for the year 1892-93 was submitted. 


Blackburn.—A meeting of the Blackburn Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on the 27th February, Mr. Henry Harrison, J.P., 
in the chair. 

Communications were svbmitted from the Liverpool and 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce rea High Court of Justice for 
Lancashire. A letter was also read from the Blackburn Law 
Society in support of continuous sittingsin Lancashire. It would 
be a great public convenience and would lessen the cost of 
litigation. The President said they could give their support to 
the proposal, as it would be of great use to commercial men to 
have a judge sitting the year round. 

A leiter was read from the Manchesier Chamber of Commerce 
asking the Chamber’s support for the amendment of the patent 
laws, and it was decided to co-operate with the Manchester 
Chamber in getting a Bill through Parliament. 

It was decided also during the meetings of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in London to form a deputation, including 
the representatives of the operatives, to wait on the Indian and 
Foreign Secretaries, urging upon them the importance of extending 
the railways in India and Burmah. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 21st February, Mr. E. P. Arnold Foster, 
president, in the chair. 

After the president had delivered his address, the secretary 
reported correspondence with the secretaries of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nottingham Chamber, and the Lace 
Designs Protection Association, on the subject of the registration 
of designs which had resulted in the proposed deputation to the 
Board of Trade being abandoned in favour of a conference, as 
suggested by the Bradford Chamber. 

he president read a letter which had been received from 
Dundee stating that considerable dissatisfaction was felt there 
with regard to the requirement of the United States Consul that 
samples should accompany the invoices presented for certification, 
even in the case of duplicate shipments, and asking if there was 
such a grievance at Bradford. 
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Among other subjects under discussion. were the Rating of 
Machinery Bill, railway rates, and the receipt of Customs tariff 
information from the Foreign Office. 


Bristol.—A meeting of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce was 
— on the 23rd February, Mr. J. R. Bennett, president, in the 
chair. 

The president, the two vice-presidents, Mr. G. H. Perrin, and 
the secretary were appointed to represent the Chamber at the 
forthcoming annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. It was also resolved to invite the local members of 

Parliament to attend the conference. The official programme of 
resolutions was considered, and instructions given to the deputation 
as to voting upon each question. 

The secretary reported that the grocery, provision, confectionery, 
and mineral water trade section met last week, when several 
schedules of old and new rates were presented, and it was resolved 
to ask the Council of the Chamber to have them tabulated and 
forwarded to the Board of Trade and the railway companies. 
The section also recommended that a petition should be presented 
to Parliament, and a memorial to the Board of Trade, in favour 
of the Railway Rates Bill. 

The president reported that the secretary had been compiling 
some statistical returns on this subject, with the following 
results:—The imports of dutiable good into Bristol during the 
year ending the 31st December, 1892, amounted to 428,561/., as 
against 439,629/. in 1891, being a decrease of 11,068/. The 
exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures from 
Bristol to all countries in 1892 amounted to 1,654,042/., being an 
increase over the previous year of 285,356/. The exports of 
foreign and colonial produce and manufactures from this port 
during 1892 were also very favourable. The total of goods free 
of duty in 1892 amounted to 18,995/., and goods liable to duty to 
76,1551, making a grand total of 95,150/., being an increase over 
the year 1891 of 18,458/ With reference to the quantities and 
values of free goods imported into Bristol during 1892, the 
amount recorded is 9,311,173/, as against 9,682,502/. for the 
year 1891, showing a decrease of 371,329/. 

The very satisfactory reply of Her Majesty’s Customs, stating 
that the Treasury had sanctioned the sending of one of the 
principal officers in London to Bristol to make the necessary 
arrangements for the introduction of the extended Customs hours 
for landing and shipping business of this port, was read. Upon 
the motion of Mr. J. Holman, seconded by Mr. A. R. Grace, it 
was resolved to convey the best thanks of this Chamber to Her 
Majesty’s Customs for granting this concession. . 

Glasgow.—A meeting of the directors of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 13th February, Mr. David 
Bannerman in the chair. A letter was read from Sir Albert K. 
Rollit, M.P., requesting the Chamber to join the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, which invitation 
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was declined. The question of railway rates was then under 
discussion, and it was decided that a special meeting of the 
Chamber should be held on the 21st February to consider the 
whole question, At this meeting, which was largely attended, 
the first resolution, moved by ex-bailic Simons, was to the 
following effect :— 

“That this Chamber, representing the trading and industrial 
community of Glasgow, resolves to protest again-t the great and 
general increase of railway rates now being enforced by the 
railway companies throaghout the king ‘om, such increase being 
unnecessary and unwarranted, as well as highly injurious to the 
interests of traders and tiie general public.” 

And subsequently Mr. Mathew White moved the following 
resolution: ‘That this Chamber further resolves to bring all 
e — pressure to bear by petition and otherwise, on 
“ Parliament and the Board of Trade with a view to obtaining 
** consideration and redress of the grievances affecting the traders 
generally.” 

Leeds——The monthly meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce was held ‘on the 22nd February, Mr. T. W. Harding in 
the chair. The questions under discussion comprised the follow- 
ing: The rating of machinery, railway rates for woollen goods, 
the decimal system, and the programme of the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce to be held in London on the 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd of March. 


Liverpool.—A_ special meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 7th March, Mr. C. McArthur 
presiding. 

The chamber had been invited by Mr. Jasper More, M.P., 
Chairman of the Select Committee on Corn Sales, to give evidence 
before it. The committee was appointed in June 1891, “to report 
“ upon the weights and measures used for the sale of grain, the 
“ desirability of selling it by weight only, and the adoption of a 
“ uniform weight.” The committee made their first report in 
July 1891, was re-appointed last session, and for the third time 
on the 14th February last. The suggestion was then made that 
the Liverpool chamber should furnish evidence, it being repre- 
sented that the opinion of Liverpool would have an important 
bearing on the subject. As long ago as 1859 the commercial law 
committee of the chamber, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. T. 
Danson and the presidency of Mr. Charles Robertson, approved 
of the adoption of the “cental,” and recommended that the 
council do on all fitting occasions give its vid to “ such inquiries, 
* and support such legislative measures as may seem calculated to 
** promote uniformity of method in the sale of corn and other 
** articles, towards which this may be deemed the first practical 
“ step.” The gener»! trade committee of the chamber has now 
passed the following resolution, and recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Harney C. Woodward, witness nominated by the 
Corn Trade Association, to give evidence before the select com- 
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mittee on corn sales, viz.:—Resolved “That this chamber hereby 
** records its opinion that a greater uniformity in the weight for 
“ which grain is sold in the United Kingdom is eminently 
“ desirabie ; and further, that such uniformity should gradually 
“ take the shape of a decimal system. With this end in view it 
** strongly recommends the adoption of the cental, or new 
“ hundred-weight, for the sale of all descriptions of grain sold in 
“ the various markets of the country.” 


Among other subjects under consideration were the minutes of 
the commercial law committee, and of the port committee, electric 
and telephonic communication, and the lighting of the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, the Artificial Manures Bill, and Imperial 
penny postage. 


Manchester —A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce was held on the 9th March. 
Mr. Samuel Ogden (president) was in the chair. The attention 
of the Board was drawn in the minutes of the correspondence 
committee to two Bills now before the House of Commons, the 
object of which is to require the placing upon all foreign goods 
imported into the United Kingdom of marks indicative of their 
origin. <A draft letter to the President of the Board of Trade was 
approved, pointing out that even under the present law, which 
prescribes that foreign productions shall be so described whenever 
they bear marks which may be taken as suggesting that they are 
of British origin, injury has already been inflicted upon the trade 
and the shipping interesjs of the United Kingdom, expressing 
the opinion that if the Bills in question should be passed still 
greater difficulties and injury will ensue, and urging that the 
proposed legislation should be strenuously opposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Minutes were presented of a special committee of the Board 
appointed to prepare and promote a scheme for the establishment 
of a permanent Trade and Treaties Committee to advise the 
Government on questions relating to foreign trade. The scheme 
has already been forwarded to the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and tae Presilent of the Board of 
Trade. The co-operation of other chambers has been invited to 
support the appointment of such a committee, in connection either 
with the Foreign Office or the Board of Trade. 

Other subjects under discussion compri3zed the tribunal of 
arbitration, mail steamers and the Mersey Bar, light railways 
in West Africa, the administration of the Gold Coast Colony, 
the official returns of pauperism, certificates of origin for 
Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, and Brazilian Customs regu- 
lations. 


North Staffordshire—A monthly meeting of the North Staf- 
fordshire Chamber of Commerce was held on the 15th February, 
Mr. T. C. Moore, president, in the chair. 

The secretary read a long correspoadence which had taken 
place between himself and the secretary to the Board of Trade 
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on the subject of the inquiry in London concerning the railwav 

rates, and the fact that, notwithstanding the promises given before 

the Railway and Canal Rates Commission, the North Stafford- 

shire Railway Company and other companies were charging 

increased rates. In the last letter it was stated that the Board - 
of Trade were in correspondence with the North Staffordshire 

Company on the subject. 

Attention was ealled to the rate at which duty was levied on 
earthenware in France. It was stated to be a fact that some 
manufacturers in the North Staffordshire district, in order to get 
over some difficulties in trading with France, had a rule of 
paying the rate and duties and delivering the goods at a certain 
price. It was possible to do that in large centres to advantage ; 
at least it was before the revised duties came into operation, but 
the new duties had been levied not on the gross weight as 
formerly, but on the net weight. In large centres the net 
weight was arrived at without any particular complaint. But in 
small places, where they had not the convenience for re-weighing 
and packing, the French had hit upon a plan of charging the 
English manufacturers so that the only difference they made 
between gross and net was 2 per cent., whereas the real difference 
was somewhere about 38 per cent., so that the duty demanded 
was very considerably more than it ought to be. It had the 
effect of stifling the small amount of trade manufacturers could do 
with France. It was decided to communicate with the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office on the subject. 


Nottingham. — A meeting of the Nottingham Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 20th February, Mr. J. Billyeald, 
president, in the chair. 

The president seid he attended, with others, as a deputation to 
the Board of Trade on the question of the mortgage of machinery. 
Under the able guidance of Mr. Holt, secretary of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, and Sir Albert Rollit, they got through 
the business in a very satisfactory manner, and had a good 
reception from Mr. Mundella. 

With reference to the registration of firms, the clerk was 
instructed to write to the various members of Parliament for the 
district asking them to support the Bill introduced to Parliament 
by Sir Albert Rollit on this subject. 

Among other subjects under discussion were the following :-— 

Assistance given by the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce 
to the University College authorities in carrying on the Com- 
mercial Department, Railway Rates, Amendment of the Patent 
Laws, Registration of Designs, and the annual meeting of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. 


Oldham.—-A meeting of the Oldham Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 20th February, Mr.S. R. Platt in the chair. 

A circular from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, asking 
the Chamber to urge the president of the Board of Trade to 
consent to the second reading of the Registration of Firms Bill, 
which had been persistently demanded by the commercial 
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community, was read by Mr. Atkins —Mr. Henthorn explained 
that the purpose of the Bill was to render it imperative that any 
trader not carrying on business in his own name should be 
registered. This would apply to any individual who, in the 
conduct of his business, added “and Co.” to the style of the 
concern when there were no other persons interested beyond 
himself.—The question was left with the Law Committee. 

The Manchester Chamber wrote asking if the Oldham 
Chamber would co-operate with them in an endeavour to carry 
through Purliament a Bill respecting the amendment on the 
patent law contained in the following resolution, which they had 

assed :— 

That a strong recommendation be made to the Government 
asking them to take early steps to bring in a Bill reforming the 
present patent laws, so as to make them, so far as relates to 
preliminary examinations, analagous to the law and practice at 
present in force in the United States of America. Further resolved 
that Chambers of Commerce, the Institute of Patent Agents, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, and other kindred societies be 
invited to co-operate in this movement. This question was 
eventually referred to the Law Committee of the Chamber. 


Sheffield.— A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 3rd March, Alderman W. H. 
Brittain in the chair. 

Letters were read from the Foreign Office with reference to 
the granting of certificates of origin for British goods exported to 
Switzerland and Austro-Hungary. The council empowered the 
secretary to grant certificates of origin with the seal of the Chamber 
affixed, on being supplied by the manufacturer or person requiring 
the same with a letter stating that the goods in respect of which 
the certificate was required were actually of British manufacture. 
The council further ordered that the secretary should be entitled 
to charge a fee of 1s. for the certificate when granted to persons 
who are not members of the Chamber, but that the certificate 
should be granted to members of the Chamber free of charge. 


Wakefield—A meeting of the council of the Wakefield 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 16th February, Mr. J. 
Haslegrave (the president) in the chair, It was decided to 
forward a petition to the House of Commons in favour of the 
Registration of Forms Bill. The president reported that the 
Great Northern Railway Company had decided to adopt their old 
scale of charges, and would refund the difference to those who 
had paid on the higher rates. ‘The question of the establishment 
in Wakefield of an office for the stamping of deeds was referred 
back to the committee for further consideration. 
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XIX.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain with Abstract Returns 
for the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign 
Countries, 1892 (C—6743). Price 1s. 


This is the annual return issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
The annual statement for 1892 was compiled frum a total 
number of 521,662 returns. Of these, England contributed 
380,738, Wales, 60,844 returns, and Scotland 80,080 returns. 
Information has been obtained also in respect of live stock from 
stock owners, who either occupy no Jand or who farm areas below 
the limit of agricultural holdings accounted for in the vearly 
schedules. The number of such stock owners recorded in 1892 
was 16,221. 

In rather more than 96 out of every 100 cases, the information 
required by the schedules was furnished by the occupiers them- 
selves. In less than 4 per cent. of the whole number of 
returns was it necessary to resort to estimate in default of the 
voluntary supply of the information, and the area thus obtained 
by estimates only represented 4°85 per cent. of the cultivated 
surface accounted for. 

A statement is given of the acreage shown by the returns 
received to have been occupied by owners and tenants respectively. 
From this it will be seen that 14 per cent. of the surface of the 
agricultural holdings forming the cultivated area of Great Britain 
in 1892 was in the occupation of its owners, and 86 per cent. was 
farmed by tenants. ; 

It is stated that much difference is caused in the proportional 
number of live stock carried on a given surface, according as 
the area treated of happens to be that regarded as © cultivated,” 
or that which would be obtained were account taken also of 
the rough grazing areas, while a further difference of result 
is apparent if such calculations be made on the entire measured 
surface of land and water. A new table is added which enables 
this contrast to he seen. By its aid it will be observed 
that while in England, and still more in Wales, considerable 
differences are shown in the stock of cattle carried on each 1,000 
acres of the cultivated area or of the cultivated area and hill 
grazings combined, or again on the total surface, in Scotland the 
differences are still more striking. ‘There, it appears, the horses 
used in agriculture, which appear as 41 per 1,000 acres “ culii- 
vated,” are only 14 per 1,000 acres cultivated and grazed, and only 
10 per 1,000 of the total surface. The cattle also, instead of being 
249 to each 1,000 cultivated acres, would come out as 86 and 63 
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to the 1,000 acres of the combined cultivated and yrazed territory 
and of total surface respectively, while the sheep, instead of being 
1,539 per 1,000 acres of the cultivated acreage, are reduced to 532 
per 1,000 acres of the larger area, which, as a matter of fact, carries 
them, and they fall to 388 per 1,000 of the total suface of the 
country. 

Within the cultivated area, which includes the crops, bare 
fallow, and grass, heretofore the subject of annual returns, the 
area accounted for in Great Britain in 1892, after deduction of 
minute plots still represents 32,685,000 acres occupied in holdings 
exceeding an acre in extent. This surface is divided with almost 
exact precision, between arable land and permanent pasture, the 
former covering 16,327,000 acres and the latter 16,358,000 acres. 

The arable land, as has been the case in every year but two 
since 1872, again shows a reduction. The surface appearing in 
this category is 157,000 acres less than in 1891, “The permanent 
pasture in 1892 is also less than that returned in 1891 by 76,000 
acres, This is a change in an opposite direction to those recorded 
for a considerable period, but it is wholly explained by a stricter 
definition of the term “ permauent grass” now enforced in certain 
mountainous counties, where some of the additions made in 
1891 to this category were found on cioser inquiry not to have 
been fully justified, the areas in question being again relegated 10 
the class to which they properly belonged, of uncultivated hill 
grass, the limits of which it has this year been possible more 
closely and consistently to define, in connection with the special 
inquiry above noted, into the extent of unenclosed mountain land 
carrying live stock. 

The characteristic changes of the two great sections of the 
cultivated area, which have taker place be:ween 1872 and 1892, 
may be shown for Great Britain as a whole, as under :— 


Total Cultivated 


Years. Arable. Pasture. 
Area. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1872 | 18,428,000 12,576,000 31,004,000 
188? 17,492,000 | 14,821,000 32,313,000 
1892 | 16,327,000 16,358,000 32,685,000 


Such a table shows that the surface under the plough has 
undergone a steady diminution. This had begun in some of the 
earliest years of the series, there being a loss of 340,000 acres of 
arable land between 1872 and 1874. ‘Lhe table shows, moreover, 
that the extension of the area under permanent grass since 1872 
has been very much greater than could be accounted for by the 
laying down to pasture of the land passing out of arabie culture. 


2. Royal Commission on Labour. Minutes of Evidence with 


Appendices taken before Group “ C.” (Textile, Clothing, Chemical, 
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Building, and Miscellaneous Trades) of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, Volume If. (C—6795.—VI). Price 3s, 10d. 

This volume contains digests of the evidence taken before 
Committee C. of sittings held in February and March 1892. 


3. Royal Commission on Labour, Foreign Reports, Volume I. 
The United States. (C—6795.—X.) Price 6d. 


This is a report drawn up by Mr. G. Drage, one of the 
secretaries to the Royal Commission on Labour, dealing with the 
Labour Question as it effects different States of the Union. 


4. Railways, &e., Bills. Report of the Board of Trade upon all 
the Railway, Canal, Tramway, Gas, and Water Bills and 
Provisional Orders of Session, 1893, 42. Price 44d. 


This is an annual return issued by the Board of Trade. It 
contains statements of the number of Bills deposited for the 
Session of 1893, which relate to railways, canals, tramways, &c., 
and their total proposed capital and length of line. It gives also 
a statement showing the number of applications to the Board of 
Trade for provisional orders under the Tramways Act, the Gas 
and Waterworks Facilities Act, and the Electric Lighting Acts, 
together with an analysis of the various Bills, as also an analysis 
of the applications to the Board of Trade for provisional orders or 
certificates. 

Lists are also appended of Bills for which reports are required 
to be made by the Board of Trade with regard to tolls, rates, and 
charges under Standing Order of House of Commons, 145a. 

Also of Bills containing powers of purchase, &c., in respect of 
which it may be necessary for the Board of Trade to issue 
certificates of compliance with Standing Orders 122 House of 
Lords, and 163 House of Commons, as regards the paid-up 
capital and expenditure of the companies. 

Also of Bills for which reports are required to be made by 
the Board of Trade with regard to abandonments and release 
of deposits, under Standing Order 1584, House of Commons, 

As also of Bills for which reports are required to be made by 
the Board of Trade with regard to level crossings and inclination 
of roads, under Standing Orders 154 and 155. 


5. Pauperism (England and Wales), Return (A.). Compara- 
tive Statement of Pauperism. December 1892, 78 (A, XT). 
Price 2d. 

This return completes the monthly comparative statements of 
the pauperism of Kngland and Wales for the quarter ended at 
Christmas 1892. 

On referring to the tables in the monthly comparative state- 
ments for the months of October, November, and December last, 
showing the number of paupers in receipt of relief on the last 
day of each week of the corresponding months for the last 36 
years, it will be seen that it is almost invariably the rule that, 
except in the second week of the quarter, the number of paupers 
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continues to increase week by week during the whole three 
months, In the year 1892 there was no exception to the weekly 
increase. 
The number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and 
. licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in England and Wales on 
_ the last day in each week of December 1892, was as follows :— 
First week, 680,076; second week, 686,078; third week, 
689,991; fourth week, 693,045. 


6. Return, Building Societies. 348. Price 1s. 7d. 


This return, which is prepared under the direction of the 
Treasury, gives an abstract of the accounts furnished by building 
societies incorporated to the 31st day of December 1891, includ- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland, under the Building Societies Acts, 
* pursuance of the Act 37 & 38 Vict. c. 42. s. 40, in the annexed 
orm :— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


je | & | & 
| 
| || 


The present return is stated to be in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, Ne. 154 of Session 1890-91. 


7. Despatch from Her Majesty's Chargé d Affaires at Berlin, 
inclosing a German Draft Bill for the Protection of Trade Marks. 
Commercial No, 1 (1893). (C.—6854). Priee 1d. 

Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin in forwarding a 
trauslation of the present draft of the Bill for the protection of 
trade marks which was published in a supplement to the “ Reichs 
Anzeiger” on the 24th of August 1892 states that this Bill is still 
awaiting the consideration of the Federal Council and is con- 
sequently liable to undergo alterations at the hands of that Council 
and afterwards in the Reichstag. The following are the chief 
points to which the Bill applies :-— 

Application for entry in the register of marks, 

Organization of the registe: of marks. 

Treatment of applications. — 

Transfer of registered marks. 
Krasure of registered marks, 
Procedure before the Patent Office. 
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Legal effect of an entry. 

Protection of registered marks. 

Protection of labels and of indications of origin. 
Civil and criminal procedure. 

Relations towards foreign nations. 

Transitional and executory provisions. 

Date of taking effect of the law. 


8. Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreiyn Countries for the five years 1887-88 to 
1891-92. (C—6886.) Price 1s. 24d. 


This is an annual statement issued by the India Office, showing 
the trade, shipping, Customs revenue, &c. of the Indian Empire 
in a comparative form for a period of five years. The subjoined 
table gives the foreign sea-borne trade of the country in each year 
from 1887-88 to 1891-92 inclusive, the values being given in “tens 
“ of rupees,” a denomination which, as is stated in the introduction 
to the volume, while it is not subject to the charge of inaccuracy 
attaching to that of “£ sterling” calculated at the nominal 
exchange of 2s. to the rupee nevertheless enables comparisons 
to be made with figures in any past volumes in which that 
expression of value was employed. The sign “RX” is used to 
signify tens of rupees. 

Total trade of British India with other countries by sea, during 
the past five years :— 


Tens of Rupees. 


1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. | 1891-92, 

| | 
| 

‘ | 62,384,813 | 66,570,318 | 66,560,121 | 69,034,900 | 66,587,457 


Treasure - - | 18,825,856 13,844,960 | 17,459,361 | 21,919,486 | 14,722,662 
76,210,669 | 80,415,278 | 84,019,422 | 90,954,386 | 81,310,119 
| 


Private Exports : 
Merchandise - - - | 90,471,462 | 96,978,171 103,396,862 | 100,135,722 | 108,036,010 
Treasure - | 1,513,954 | 1,708,497 | 1,841,920 | 2,071,908 | 3,143,186 

91,985,416 | 98,681,668 105,238,782 | 102,207,628 | 111,179,196 
Government Transactions: _ 
Stores . - | 2,619,799 | 2,870,149 | 2,637,568 | 2,940,470 | 2,844,926 
Imports 
Treasure - - am 200 15,000 
Stores - -) 72,193 71,361 63,536 91,626 137,582 
Exports f | 
Treasure rata 90,670 80,850 64,402 51,272 143,500 
| 2,782,662 | 3,022,360 | 2,765,506 | 3,098,368 | 3,126,008 
Total Trade - - | 170,978,747 | 182,119,306 | 192,023,710 | 196,260,382 | 195,615,323 


Excess Exports of Merchandise d 
(including Government Stores) 25,539,043 | 27,609,065 | 34,262,909 | 28,251,978 | 38,741,209 


Excess Imports of Treasure > 12,221,232 | 12,060,613 | 15,553,179 | 19,811,308 | 11,435,976 


Net Excess Exports of Total 
Trade - - | 18,317,811 | 15,548,452 | 18,709,730 | 8,440,670 | 27,305,233 
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The year 1890-91 was marked by extraordinary fluctuations: 
in the exchange value of the rupee. From 1s. 5d: in January 
1890 the rate rose to over 1s. 84d. in September, an increase of 
more than 20 per cent., falling again in lebruary 1891 to 1s, dd. 
The consequence of these violent fluctuations was a complete 
dislocation of the course of trade. Importers hastened to profit 
by the rise before prices were adjusted to the new level, and large 
quantities of goods were shipped to India in the few months 
during which the rise was in progress. Holcers of silver also 
sought to turn their silver into gold at a high rate of exchange, 
and abnormally large quantities were thrown on the the Indian 
market, and turned into gold by bank drafts on London. 
Unusually large quantities of gold also were imported, and on he 
other hand, the export of merchandise was restricted, while the 
rise was in progress. 

In 1891-92 these conditions were greatly modified. Exchange 
took a rapid downward course, falling from about 1s, 5}$d. in April 
1891 to about 1s. 3,4,d. in April 1892, a decline of more than 12 
per cent., and though not unaccompanied by fluctuations these 
were not so rapid or so violent as in 1890-91. 

The general outcome of the conditions was that, whereas in 
1890-91 there was a largely increased importation of merchandise 
and gold and silver and a restriction of the export trade, in 
1891-2 there was a restricted import and an augmented export 
of merchandise and gold and silver. The total value of the trade 
of the year, notwithstanding the special stimulus given to it by a 
rapidly falling exchange and an abnormal demand for wheat and 
other food-grains in the European markete, was smaller than that 
of 1890-91. 
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XX.—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


SwepeENn.—All the French ports on the Mediterranean are to 
be regarded as infected with cholera; the French ports on the 
coast, beginning with the Department of the Loire Inférieur and 
as far as the Belgian frontier, are to be regarJed as free from 
cholera. 

The following places in Europe are now officially regarded as 
infected with cholera: Belgium, Germany, Russia, and the Finnish 
ports from the Russian frontier as far as and including Nystad. 

The following non-European places are also regarded as 
infected: the Caucasus, Asiatic Turkey, the ports on the Red 
Sea, Caspian Sea, and Persian Gulf, the ports of British East 
India, Chalow in Cochin China, Tonkin, the Philippines, China 
and Japan, Vladivostock in East Siberia, and Salta in the 
Argentine Republic. ‘ 


Tae NetHertanps.—The importation and transit of rags, 
worn clothing, linen, and bedding, coming from Venice is 
prohibited. 

Passengers’ luggage is not included in this prohibition. 


SpParn.— _ leaving Marseilles are declared foul, owing to 
cholera, and all ports within 165 kilometres of Marseilies are to 
be considered as seriously compromised. 

Free pratique is granted to all arrivals from St. Petersburg, 
whatever date of departure. This applies to all. ports within 
165 kilos. of St. Petersburg, provided ships arrive with clean bills - 
of health. 

Sanitary inspections are ordered for passengers arriving at 
frontier stations, Irun and Port Bon, from Marseilles, and also 
disinfection of goods. 

Three days’ observation are imposed on sntiels from Buenos 
Ayres, which left that port after the 12th January, and may arrive 
after the Ist March. 

Free pratique is granted to arrivals from Hamburg. 


PortuGaL.—Russian ports are declared infected with cholera, 
Calais, Nantes, and Cherbourg suspected of cholera, and Ceara 
and ports of same province free from yellow fever. 

arseilles is declared to be infected with cholera. 

Rio de Janeiro is declared to be infected with yellow fever, and 

all other purts of the province suspected. 
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The sanitary inspection of passengers entering the country by 
railway through the stations at Valenga, Barea d’Alva, Villar 
Formoso, and Castello de Vide, is re-established, in accordance 
with the notice of the 27th July last, but the medical observation 
will not be for more than two days. 


GrpraLtTaR.—The Board of Health have decided to give free 
ratique to vessels from Marseilles arriving with clean bill of 
health duly verified by the British Consul. 


Irany.—Quarantine regulations have been applied to arrivals 
in Italy from French Mediterranean ports. 


Austria-Huneary.—The quarantine observation of seven 
days for arrivals from ports in the north of France and from the 
ports of Belgium and the Netherlands, as also from the German 
ports of the North Sea and of the Baltic, is substituted by a 
strict medical visit, leaving therefore unaltered the quarantine 
ima of seven days for arrivals from the mouths of the 
Elbe. 

These measures will be carried out provided the vessels have 
had clean passages and arrive in normal condition ; in all other 
cases the Marine Board, to whom exceptions may be promptly 
reported, will decide on what measures should be taken. 

Arrivals from the Mediterranean ports of France will be 
subjected to a strict medical visit, provided the vessels have had 
clean passages and arrive under normal conditions. In all other 
ones ulterior treatment will be decided on by the Marine 

ard. 


TurKrY.—The 10 days’ quarantine imposed on arrivals from 
Persia, from Hameguine to Bussorah exclusive, is reduced to five 
days. The bringing in of dead bodies is, nevertheless, absolutely 
prohibited. 

Arrivals with passengers on board from the Montenegrin coast 
of the Adriatic are subjected to a strict medical visit only. 

The medical visit imposed on arrivals from London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Grimsby, Shields, and Swansea, and from Egypt, Italy, 
France, and New York is abolished. 

The 24 hours’ observation imposed on arrivals from the north 
of Europe, comprising Belgium, Holland, and Germany, and the 
five days’ quarantine on vessels from the Gulf of Finland, are 
replaced by a strict medical visit. 

Owing to increase of cases of cholera in Buda-Pesth, the Board 
of Health has re-imposed on arrivals by land at Mustapha Pacha 
Station the quarantine of observation of 40 hours, with disinfection 
of passengers’ clothing. 
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Arrivals from the Black Sea coast, from Ordn to Hoppa, and 
from the Ottoman frontier to Soukoum Kaleh, inclusive, are 
subjected to a quarantine observation of 24 hours, to be under- 
gone at Kavak or Sinope, for the disinfection of clothing, 
passengers’ effects, and the crew. 

The five days’ quarantine imposed at Koctek on arrivals by 


land from Trans-Caucasia is suppressed. 
* Quarantine of five days imposed on the arrivals from Marseilles 


has been suppressed, and a medical visit will be required instead.” 

“ Quarantine on arrivals at Mustapha Pacha has been suppressed, 
but a detention of twelve hours for medical visit and disinfection 
of clothing will be exacted.” 

“ Quarantine on arrivals at Zibeftche has been reduced to 
24 hours, with disinfection of the passengers’ clothing. Quaran- 
tine on arrivals at other frontier stations of Servia has been 
suppressed.” 

« The quarantine of five days imposed on arrivals from Hamburg 
and other ports of the Elbe has been suppressed, and a medical 
visit will be required instead.” 

“ A quarantine of ten days, has been imposed on arrivals from 
the coast of the Sea of Azov, extending from Taganrog to Yisk, 
from which, however, these two ports are excepted.” 


Butearia.—The following is a list of articles, the entrance of 
which into Bulgaria from Russia, Asiatic Turkey, and the towns 
of Hamburg and Marseilles is prohibited :— 

(a.) Under-linen and bed-linen as an article of commerce. 

(6.) Worn clothes, rags, and bits of all kinds of woven stuffs, 
patterns of old cloth, used sacks, and old paper. 

(c.) Raw hides, furs, articles made up with fur (worn or not 
worn, as well as those worn by travellers), bladders, gut, unwashed 
wool, and cotton wool. 

(d.) Milk foods, such as milk, butter, cheese, fat, and cream. 

(e.) All sorts of fruit, fresh or dried, with the exception of 
oranges, lemons, limes, and pomegranates. 

(f.) Fish, fresh, salted or smoked, with the exception of pre- 
served fish in hermetically sealed cases. 

(g.) Meats, fresh, salted or smoked, sausages, hams, and 
Bologna sausages. 

(h.) Oil in skins. 

(i) Hair of cattle or horses (except dyed horse-hair for 
sieves, &c.), pigs’ bristles, camel-hair, all feathers unless dyed. 

(j.) Mineral waters. 


Greece.—Free pratique is granted to arrivals from Marseilles. 
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XXI—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


MAILs FOR JAPAN AND CHINA (vid VANCOUVER). 


Mails for Japan and China will be despatched from London, 
by way of Londonderry and Vancouver, during the next few 
months on the evenings of the under-mentioned dates :—Thurs- 
day, 16th March, 6th April, 27th April, 18th May, 8th June, 


29th June, 20th July, 10th August, 31st August, 28th September, 
and 26th October. 


Mails will be made up in Ireland on the following day in each 


case. 


MAILs For THE West anv Sourn-West Coasts or AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the places for which mails. will 
be despatched by the mail packets leaving Liverpool for the West 
and South-West Coasts of Africa during the remainder of the 
month of March 1893 :— 

Saturday, 18th March.—Grand Canary, (joree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape 
Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Abonema, Bakana, Degama, 2nd Bonny. 

Wednesday, 22nd March.— Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, 
Sherbro, Kroo Coast, Accra, Lagos, Brass, Bonny, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Bakana, Old Calabar, Qua Ibo, Fernando Po, Victoria, 
Bibundi, Cameroons, Batanga, Eloby, (aaboon, Cape Lopez, 
Fernan Vaz, Sette Caina, Nyanga, Mayumba, N’Gove, Loango, 
Black Point, Landana, Kabenda, Banana Boma (Congo), Muculla, 
Ambrizette, Mussera, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 25th March.—Madcira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Isles 
do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Grand 
Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Jelluh Coffee © 
Lome, Lagos cr Forcados, Benin, Warree, Brass and Akassa. 

Correspondence intended for conveyance by these vessels from 
Liverpool should be posted in London on the previous day in 
each case. 

‘There vessels carry parcel mails for Bathurst, Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Brass, 
New Calabar, Old Calabar, Opobo, and Warree. 


75428, 
H 
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XXII—STATISTICAL TA BLES. 


I.—Forerten oF THE UniTED Kinapom. 
STATEMENT of the Imports inw and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kinepom during the Month and Two Months ended 
28th February 1893, compared with the corresponding periods cf 
the Year 1892. 
MONTH ENDED 28TH FEBRUARY. 
I. Imports FROM FoREIGN CoUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Month ended 
February 
—_ I Decrease. 
1893. | 1892. 
| 
I. Animals, living (for food) - - | 431,634 580,939 - 149,305 
TI. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty | | 

free - - - - - 9,613,936 | 77,598,697 | - 1,984,761 

(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- | 
— > -| 1,810,412 | 2,092,645 282,233 
Tobacco, dutiable - - - 194,790 243,896 49,106 
III. Metals - - 1,682,538 1,752,223 69,685 

TY. Chemicals, dyestufts, and _ tanning | 
substances 754160} 112,474 

V. Oils - - - - - 615,841 592,953 22,888 - 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 5,890,404 7,648,483 = 1,757,779 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - | 2,099,446 2,488,456 — 389,010 
VIIL. Manufactured articles 5,523,404 | 5,683,405 _ 109,911 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 1,098,450 | 1,892,575 224,125 
(B.) Parcel post - - 48,643 57,325 a 13,682 
Total Value - | 29,758,748 | 34,877,931 5,119,183 
| 


| 


Il. Exports or British Irish Propuce AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ 
I. Animals, living - - - - 41,590 35,598 5,997 - 

IL. Articles of food and drink . - 783,959 917,218 66,746 
III. Raw materials - - 1,177,881 1,393,382 215,451 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 

factured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics es 7,945,535 9,256,010 _ 1,310,475 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - - 2,301,823 | 2,629,389 - 827,566 
(C.) Machinery and millwork “1m © 895,977 | 7,068,209 _ 167,232 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 878,724 1,007,847 - 129,123 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations 735,736 701,022 34,714 — 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 2,256,704 2,439,194 _ 182,490 
(G.) Parcel post - - - 75,380 85,944 - 10,564 
Total Value - - - | 17,093,309 | 79,828,758 - 2,235,444 
| 


III. Exports oF Forrign anp CoLontaAt Propvuce. 


£ 
Total Value - - | 5,788,252 | 5,728,772 4,480 | 
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{.—Foretan TRADE OF THE UnitTED Ktnapom—cont. 
Two MonTHs ENDED 28TH FEBRUARY. 


I. Imports rrom ForeiagN COUNTRIES AND British PossEssions. 


Two ended 
1893. | 1892. 
I, Animals, living (for food) 869,056 1,151 583 | 282,477 
II. (A,) Articles of food and drink, duty | 
free + | 19,842,529 | 23,762,077 - 3,319,548 
(BY Articles of food and drink, duti- | 
able - - - 3,701,412 4,099,460 | 398,048 
Tobacco, dutiable 480,254 527,437 | 47,183 
III, Metals - - | 3,282,663 | 3,574,726 | 342,063 
IV. Chemicals, estu and tanni 
V. Oils - ° 1,220,188 1,159,581 | 60,557 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 14,735,187 | 19,585,559 | 4,800,372 
VU. Raw materials for sundry industries | 
and manufactures - ‘| 4,846,357 4,935,182 588,825 
VIII. Manufactured articles - | 10,403,535 | 10,569,072) 265,537 
1X. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - -| 2,351,816 | ¢,766,755 | 415,489 
(B.) Parcel post - 135,746 111,756 | 23,991 
Total Value . | 62,884,636 | ° 73,363,775 — 10,478,539 


II. Exports or British AND Irish PropucE AND MANUFACTURES. 


gh £ £ 
I. Animals, living - 60,231 60,794 56 
{I. Articles of food and drink | 1,499,317 | 7,492,842 76,475 
II. Raw materials - | 2,487,576 | 2,728,480 290,854 
IV. Articles manufactured aa partly manu- | | 1 
factured, viz. :— | 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - * | 16,557,201 | 78,587,980 | - 2,030,779 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured a 
therefrom (except machinery) 5,180,855 - 246,249 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 2,152,204 304,053 
(D.) Appareland articles of personal use | 1,755,426 | 2,074,856 | = 259,429 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- | 
cinal preparations - 1,464,010 | 7,408,206 | 55,804 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- | | 
factured or partly manufactured 4,419,609 4:760,754 | _ 341,145 
(G.) Parcelpost - - 143,141 188,477 15,336 
| 
Total Value | 35,119,328 | 88,475,457 3,356,129 


| 


III. Exports or ForrIGN AND COLONIAL 


Total Value - = =| 10,518,881 9,867,478 | 601468 
| 
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11.—Corn Priczs. 


[Mar. 1893° 


Return of the QuaNTITIES sOLD and Averace Prices of Britisu 
Corn, ImreriaAL Measure, as received from the Inspectors anil 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. 


Week ended 4th February 1893 
” 11th ” ” 
25th 


February 1893 


Corresponding month in 1892 
” 1891 


Week ended 4th February 1892 
18th , 
25th =, 


February 1892 


January 1893 ,, 
December 1892. - 
November 
Octoher 
September 
August 

July 

June 

May 


Qrs. bus. 


71,333 
61,047 
58,447 
57,710 


88,792 
82,615 
78,904 


Qrs. bus. 


19,772 
16,956 
18,303 
16,935 


0 


6 
6 
4 


243,538 


244,147 


287,764 


363,020 


373,214 
330,646 


71,968 


56,517 
66,907 


Average Prices. 


wip HONS 


as: 


372 y 
Quantities sold. 
2° 112,708 5 
1 | 0 
5. | 3 
|. 
8 25 4 17 5 
| 24 11 17 10 
25 5 25 1 18 0 
: 25 4 16 14 
96-8 24 9 16 10 
.| 27 17 10 
- - 23 
: 25 21 @ 
March - - +| 27 20 4 
February ,, . : 32 6 28 19 11 
» 890 - 29 9 31 1S 6 
29 6 26 16 5 


“Mar. 1893.) 


1893. 


Return of the Numpers, Nationatities, and Destinations of the 
PassenGcErs that left the Unrrep Kinepom for Praces out of 
Evurorz during the Month ended 28th Fedruary 1893, and the 
Two Months ended 28th February 1893, compared with the 

corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 
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United 
States. 


Nationalities. 


Austral- 
asia, 


Ho 


Ca) 
of Good 


and 
atal. 


other 
Places. 


Total, 


Month ended 28th February. 


English 
Scotch - 


Irish - 


798 


704 


Total of British 
origin - - 


Foreigners - 


Nationalities 
distinguished - 


Total 

Total for corre- 

onth, 1892 - 


689 


1,367 


Two Months ended 28th February. 


English - 
Scotch - 


= 


1,199 


1,535 


230 


139 


1,394 


147 


| 


13,968 


1,928 


4,033 


12,410 


1,734 


2,05 


Total of British 
origin - 


Foreigners 


not } 


Nationalities 
distinguished 


589 


7,385 


Total ° ° 18,286 


Total for corre- 


onths, 1892 


16,477 


8,157 


1,097 


2,690 


1,983 


1,554 


27,908 


23,823 


orr.—The above figures, be’ 
month, are 


made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
ject to correction in the Annual Returns, 


| 

British All vf 
| North | 

1892. 
| 
831 1 129 52 119 1,182 g12 é 

| % 69 1 16 | 304 | 1988 
ae 9,148 845 895 757 794 | 12,439 | 8588 
| | 1,399 7 297 11s | 5,304 | 4088 
12,701 2,244 902 984 1,209 | 18,040 | 72,862 

8,885 | | |_| 1,144 12,862 

8,491 || || || 1,349 | 
1,288 2 = = | 
| 3751 64 = 7 

ae : 13,560 | 1,965 | 1,004 | 1,548 | 1,652 | 19,929 | 45,893 
4,726 1,892 41 435 291 7.379 
1,945 2,582 | 28,828 
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IV.—ALIEN ImMIGRATION.—FEBRUARY 1893. 


Rerorn of the Numper of Atrens that arrived from the ConTINENT at 
Ports* in the Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Two Months 
ended 28th February 1893, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the previous Year. 

(Compiled from the Atren Lists received by the Customs under Act 

6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 

Christiania, Other 


Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal, and | Continental Total. 
Christiansand.| Ports. 


of aliens not stated tobe? 1,720 7,975 682 | 3,485 530 
en route to Americat - 


1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 1892. | 1853. | 7892. 
Month of February. 
Aliens not stated to be en | | | 
to America: + | 
Arrived at London - 53 99; 192 689 359 232 618 | 74,05¢ 
» Grimsby -| — | — 280] — — 74) 44| 354] 230 
Hull - -| 34 46 7 272 227 363 $87 
» Tyne Ports 
(Newcastle, | | 
Northand 2 2, 18 38 157 | 164 154 244 331.; 466 
South | | 
Shield:) - | 
Leith - - 16 64 | 5 28 77 44 146 
Other ports - 13 3 | 55 126 45 | 107 812 | 342 425 578 
Total - 102| 160| 4,749) 246) 378 |t1199 | 7,766 | §2,135 | 
Aliens en route to America: | 
Arrivedat Grimsby -| — | — 37) — | — 927 140 | 1,010 | 1,027 
» Hull - 1618 | 1,055 1} 477| 284 3879] 1,295 3,198! 2625 
leith - 688; — | — | 854 307 | 7,042 
Other ports - | 123 | 0 123 40 
Total - -| 1618 | 2936 284| 379 | 2,652 | ‘7,314 | 4,648 | 5,084 
Total of aliens en route and | 


Months of January and February. 


Total No. 27| 278| 995] 514| 680 | 2,010 | | §3,766 | 
Alions en route to America 
Total No. ad 2,252 1,338 30 4333 410 3,446 6,448 7825 
Tota! of ahens en route and | yf 
of aliens not stated to be} 2,499 | 7,616 | 1,835 | 6,044 924 | 4,077 | \|5,456 | 8,747 |§10,214 §72,672 
en route to Americat -)| | 


* The — from which alien lists are reveived_ are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover. Dublin, Folke- 
stone, G w, Goole. Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, 
Liv 1, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, 
and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, and Southampton show 
only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

+ The distinction made in this return between “Aliens not stated to be en route to America” and 
“Aliens er route to America” is due to the fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive from 
continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in facta large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
while many of the aliens arriving from continental ports return to the Continent (see Aunnal Report 
on Emigration and Immigration, No. 134, sess. 1892, and Monthiv Emigration Returns) . 

t In addition, 478 alieus who after landing proceeded by train as third-class mgers, were 
reported to have arrived at Newhaven in February 1893. Returns were not received from Newhaven 
in February 1892. 

|| In addition, 879 aliens of the class stated in the note above arrived at Newhaven inthe two mouths 
ended February 1893 ; returns were not received from Newhaven in the corresponding months of 1892. 

§ The number of sailors included with the aliens who arrived at ports in the United Kingdom not 
en route to America in the month of February 1893, was 650, and 1,062 in the same month of 1892; in 
the two months ended February of 1893, the number was 1,357, and in the same months of 1892 the 
number was 1,851. 


Aliens not stated to be en | | | | | | | 
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AND WALES. 


Numper of Receiving Orpers Gazetrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and adnan 


ruary ‘Two Months 
ended. February 
| 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892, 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - 895 404 804 741 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Publicans and hotel - 28 39 62 67 
Farmers - «| 31 13 58 31 
Grocers, &e. “4 29 28 57 58 
Builders - - - - | 23 | 20 45 26 
Butchers - - =| 15 41 23 24 
Bakers - - - | 9 | 10 22 24 
Drapers, habordashers, | 11 20 16 
Tailors, &e. -- - | 9 9 20 18 
Boot and shoe mastatectusets and dealers | 9 11 19 25- 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - | 7 5 16 9 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 13 7 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c. | 6 | 12 4 
Agents, commission and general - 6 8. 1l 9 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, 6 | 3 10 9 
Carpenters and joiners 3 | 9 
Clerks, commercial and general - | a 3 9 9 
Corn, flour, seed, hay and straw mer-_ 
chants and dealers - - | 4 | 3 9 10 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - | 3 | 6 9 7 
Merchants - - ” - | 6 | 8 9 6 
Auctioneers - - 1 | 4 8 8 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, | | 
silversmiths, &c. - - ~ | 5 | 8 8 8 
General dealers - - 2 | 8 3 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - | 5 | 12 | 8 44 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical | | 
manufacturers - 5 | 8 
Fishmongers, puulterers, &e. - = - | 4 2 | 7 4 
Traveliers, commercial, &e. 3 | 7 6 
Cabinet-makers and upholsterers - | 2 | — | 6 2 
Furniture dealers and makers - | 2 2 | 6 2 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - - | 4 | _ | 6 1 
Restaurant, coffee, and eating-house | | 
keepers - | 4 | a 5 4 
China, glass, earthenware, | | 
dealers - 2 5 6 
Saddlers and harness makers - 3 4 5 7 
Architects and surveyors - - 3 2 5 4 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses  - 2 | 1 5 2 
Directors and promoters of public | | 
companies - 1 5 
Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and | 
hauliers - : - 4 | 5 4 yf 
Confectioners - - - 3 2 4 4 
Engineers and founders, &c. - 2 | 4 4 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. | 4 | 4 4 
Millers - - | 2 | 4 3 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - 4 4 
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Two Months 


February ended February 


1893. 7892. | 1898. | 1892. 
| 


Officers in Army - -| 
Stone, marble, and misipamnettel masons | 
Carriage, &c. builders - -| 
Printers and publishers - | 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 
ressers - - - 
Agents, financial 
Brewers and beer merchants - 
Contractors - - 


Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. | No. No. 
occupations—cont. 

Stationers - - - 4 a 4 4 

Lodging-house keepers - - 2 2 | 4 2 

Clerks in holy orders - - 3 1 | 4 4 

Curriers, tanners, and leather seavshents 3 1 | 4 2 

Brokers, stock and share - - 1 2 | 4 2 

Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors - 2 4 | 38 3 

Milliners, dressmakers, &c. 1 1 3 2 

Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &e. 2 | 7 3 7 

Cattle and pig dea gd - - 1 | 2 | 3 3 

Solicitors 7 . 1 3 | 2 9 

Ironmongers - - | 2 5 

Blacksmiths, farriers, &e. - -| — | 2 4 

Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - | 1 6 | 2 9 

Wheelwrights - > -| 2 3 

Opticians and instrument makers - 1 4 2 1 

2 7 2 3 

1 2 

1 2 1 4 

_ 4 1 5 

— 2 1 4 

1 2 1 3 

1 7 

q 1 3 

3 6 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Vl.—Export or Live Animas [RELAND TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Return of the Number of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 28th February 1893, and during 
the first Two Months of the Year 18938, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the Year 1892. 


b i Two Months 
ended February 
Animals. 

1893. 1892. 1893. 1892, 

No. No. No. No. 

Cattle - | 36,161 | 27,336 | 76,020 | 67,891 
Sheep - | 25,187 | 17,282 | 62,700 | 47,522 
Swine - | 42,238 | 44,/57 | 92,657 | 123,977 
Horses - - - -| 1,767] 7,607 | 3,116] 2763 
Mules or Jeunets - | 3 — | 5 
Asses - 6 6 9 9 
Total - | 105,404 | 90,523 | 234,659 242,955. 
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VIL--Fisuery Statistics. —ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Sratrement of the Toran Quantity and Vatvue of the Fisa returned 
as landed on the and Wersu Coasts froin the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Two Months ended 28th February 
183, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1892. 


Two Months ended 
February February 
1893, 1892, 1893. | 1892. 
QuanrTITY. 

Cwts. | Cwts. Cwis. 
Bri! 1,565 1,520 3,389 2,798 
Soles 5,620 5,649 12,988 8,804 
Turbot - - - 5,183 3,997 | 10,776 945 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished = - g, 3,213 | 5,557 6,614 

Total prime fish . - 14,823 145399 | 52,660 26,091 
Haddock 178,165 151,095 | 359,845 806,104 
Hake 2,772 2,485 7,386 5,688 
Halibut - 2,233 8,274 4,345 4.405 
Herrings - 878 2,180 | 8,142 22,098 
Ling - ° 8,788 9,133 17,029 15,299 
Mackerel - 133 307 1,804 
Pilchards - - - 216 68 7,426 8,600 
Plaice 62,611 37,554 | 125,298 66,945 
Sprats ° h ed 3,627 2,889 18,970 6,215 
distinguis i, 67,226 59,356 | 144,977 189,062 

Total - 380,715 815,979 | 799,478 647,271 
Shell fish No. No. No. No 

Crabs - ° 163,932 175,320 || 203,453 238,505 

Lobsters 20,318 39,615 | 33,061 57,983 

Oysters =| 2,441,000 2,858,000 5,017,000 5,942,000 

\Cwts, ts. Cut. 

Other shell fish 42,798 38,811 82,477 76,424 

VALUE. 
9,490 

“ 4, 4313 8,378 
, 698 17448 45,625 35,410 
Prime fish not separately distinguished - 6,386 10,203 14,600 21,778 
Total prime fish —- : 77,497 72,106 158,997 129,598 

Haddock :102,802 99,848 194877 | 186,69 

ke 2,075 2,755 6,478 5,918 
Halibut ‘ 6,531 10,740 12,335 15,374 
Herrings - ° 366 639 3,400 6,758 
Ling 7,110 75798 13,265 13,808 
Mackerel 387 654 722 2,331 
Pilchards : 7 3,014 694 
Plaice - 78,745 46,192 158,837 88,804 
Sprats : 374 2,964 4, 

ish not separately distinguished, ar 50,183 42,787 102,074 96,699 

Total - 358,868 308,470 709,489 595,454 
Shell fish 
Crabs - - - : 1,625 1,682 2,066 2,897 
Lobsters ° 926 2,046 1,514 2,944 
Ovsters 8,274 11,014 16,884 21,773 
Other shell fish 11,256 9,476 20,546 17,806 
Total - 22,081 | 24,078 41,010 44413 
Total value of fish landed -| 380,949 | 332,688 750,409 | 639,867 


Nourz.—The above figures are subject to correction im the Annus! Returns. The values 


given are the actual values returned hy the local officers at each place, 
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VIII.—FisHEery 


StaremENT of the Tota, Quantity and Vatvue of the FisH returned 
as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February 1893, compared with the correspond- 
ing Periods of the Year 1892. 


Two Months ended 
February February 
1893. | 1892. 1893, | 1892. 
QuaNTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. | Cwts. Cuts. 
soles (Lemon Soles) - - - 732 924 1,379 1,504 
Turbot - - 300 299 | 578 
Cod - - 31,565 48,662 || 55,086 76,518 
Eel - 1,721 1,222 2,613 1,97 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - - 6,203 | 8,745 |) 11,282 13,216 
Haddock - 101,765 | 95.473 || 181,576 161,002 
Halibut - - 711 | 805 952 
Herrings- 134,284 | 55,969 228,654 108,929 
Ling - -| 1240 | || 20988 18,738 
Saith (Coal Fish) 5,691 | 8,251 9,489 
Skate - - - - - 5,845 4,014 9,132 5,725 
Sparling - 31 13 68 
- - - 240 1,302 735 
(Tusk) - 179 || = ge 
2, 4742 || 8,884 
separately distinguished, except 9,904 7,856 || 18,454 45,810 
Total = - + =| 812,766 | 250878 || 544,009 | 419,962 
Shell fish :— No. No. || No. No. 
Crabs - 102,610 97.450 || 180,120 198,260 
Lobsters - 36,185 34,748 || 75,138 58,024 
Oysters 34, 46,300 || 83,200 146,100 
Cwts. ts. || Cwts. 
Clams - - - - 2,631 2,716 5,332 5,060 
Mussels - 22,300 23,210 || 45,475 
Other shell fish . - - 6,908 5,550 || 10,962 10,007 
VALUE. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) $,800 4 3,807 
om - 993 987 1,696 1,982 
Cod - 15,210 21,728 26,588 36,540 
Bel Plaice, , 5.464 10314 
lounder, Plaice, Brill - 7:77 12,224 
Coal Fi - » - 832 9 1 1584 
Sparling - - 1 251 272 
Fish not separately distinguished, excep 2,213 1,820 4,029 4 
- 116,450 108,943 208,375 189,704 
- 620 572 1,029 1,124 
Lobsters - - 1,781 1,735 3,526 2,986 
Oysters 176 206 421 555 
Clams - - ° - 362 389 751 738 
Mussels - 1,179 1,304 2,482 2444 
Other shell fish - - ° 1,202 1,055 1,835 1,750 
Total - 5,320 5,261 10,044 9,592 
Total value of fish landed + | — 121,770 114,204 218,419 199,296 


NotE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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IX.—Fisuery Sratistics.—IRELAND. 

of the Tora, Quantity and VALuE of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1892. 

Two Months ended 
February February 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
QUANTITY. 
Owts. Cuts. | Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles > 135 194 351 857 
Turbot ° ° 106 104 268 192 
Total prime fish = - - 241 282 619 549 

- 5,699 5,658 9,948 9,510 
Jaddock - 2 2848 | 5,070 5,557 

Mackerel - - - g0 1,853 372 

Sprats - ° | = 

- on 2,017 1,320 |) 3,854 8,032 
ish not se 1st 1s) » 

Total 15,066 16,964 |) 34,004 30,769 

Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 

Crabs - 120 8,100 2,880 5,170 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - 1,456 1,988 3,411 3,076 
VALUE. 

ess - ( 4 42 4 
Turbot - - - 414 1,000 

Total prime fish - - 1,025 1,240 2,420 2,233 

Cod - - - 2,595 2,54 4,619 650 

Hake - 165 381 631 

Herrings - - 152 486 876 

Lin 749 1,460 1,380 1,676 

Mackerel - - - 51 108 625 164 

niting - 74 1 1,526 

Fish not separately distinguished, except 

} 1,826 3,046 8,255 
Total 8,276 095 17, 

Crabs - - - - . 2 19 20 33 
Lobsters . . - - 146 172 265 274 
Oysters - - - - - 153 227 
Qther shel) fish - 185 224 422 874 

Total 401 | 568 934 987 
Total value of fishianded = - 8677 | 9,643 18,790 48,505 
Notr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The val i 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. = 
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X.—Corron Ketrurns.—FErruary 1893. 
Rerun of the NumBer of Bacxs of Corron [mportep and Exporvenp, 
Forwarpep from Ports to INLAND Towns, and Returnep to 
Ports during the Mouth and ‘Two Months ended February 1893, 
compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1892. 
Month of Two Months ended 
February February 
| 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Imports. 
: No. No. No. No. 
| American ‘s 169,778 341,148 | 397,372 833,712 
‘Brazilian - 41,048 14,198 58,186 17,533 
East Indian 3 11,572 5,399 17,633 12,635 
Fgyptian 25,869 28,969 |) 67,781 89,314 
Miscellaneous - 16,549 4,477 31,349 13,294 
Total . 264,816 394,191 | 572,321 966,485 
Exports 
American 22,091 18,870 44,204 35,069 
Brazilian - . 100 670 1,200 670 
East Indian - 7,645 7,728 15,673 14,253 
Egyptian - ~ 4,235 3,098 12,221 7,191 
Miscellaneous - 5,796 340 10,145 619 
Total - 39,867 30,706 83,443 57,802 
ForwarpeEp frum Ports to INLAND Towns. 
American - 150,489 266,313 310,688 540,208 
Brazilian - 20,715 4,198 40,155 8,337 
East Indian - 5,483 4,514 10,365 8,576 
i - 23,507 26,130 51,602 62,105 
' Miscellancous Z 5,862 8,020 11,305 16,379 
| 
: Total - | 206,056 | 309,775 424,115 635,605 
ForwarpeEpD from INLAND Towns to Ports. 
| 
American - 117 101 |) 385 231 
Brazilian - 4 
Kast Indian - 5 | 16 
ptian 34 210 
Miscellaneous - 42 3 103 43 
Total - 193 113 | 698 296 
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XL. --PertopicaL Returns OF Imports AND Exports. 


Statement of the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned Countri&s 1n the latest Mouth for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; Lire = 9,5 d. ; 
Drachma = 9,8,d.; Lei = 9,8,d.; L. Egypt.=12. Os. 10d.; 
Dollar = 4s, 2d. 


I.—I ports. 
Value forthe Month, fos Paid of the 
Name of Uountry. 


1892. | 1891. 1892. 1891. 


Russia in Europe -| Nov. - | Roubles 33,146,000 | 26,577,000 |, 341,216,000 | 

1893.) 1892. (1893.) (7892.) 
France - -| Jan. - Frs. 260,109,000 | 470,862,000 |, -- 

1892. (7891.) (1892.) 
Portugal - -| June - | Milreis- 2,223,000 2,979,000 15,462,000 21,431,000 
Italy -| Dec -| Lire - 123,732,000 | 702,397,000 | 1,170,328,000 | 7,726,585,000 
Greece -| Oct. - Drehms. 15,471,000 | 75,972,000 || 94,218,000 106,655,000 
Roumania - -| July -| Lei 34,353,000 | 30,070,000 | 225,249,000 | 308,607,000 
{ Nov. L. Egypt 991,000 845,000 |, 8,079,000 8,195,000 
e 

Dec. - o 911,000 920,000 || 8,990,000 9,115,000 

United States -| Dec. - | Dollars 83,775,000 | 62,720,000 897,254,000 828,740,000 
British India* | Dec. -| Rupees 5,69,18,039 | 5,85,37,876 | 46,05,56,370 | 49,60,46,768 


IT.—Exvorts. 


| 
| 
Russia in Europe -{ Nov. - | Roubles 53,443,000 | 56,958,000 || 430,724,000 669,221,000 
(1893.) (7892.) (1898.) (7892.) 
France -| Jan. - | Frs. 229,483,000 | 238,356,000 | 
1892.) | (4894.) || (1892.) (1891.) 
Portugal -| June -| Milreis - 1,909,000 | 1,778,000 || 12,917,000 10,084,000 
Italy - Dec. -| Lire - 89,824,000 | 91,879,000 | 957,895,000 876,800,000 
Greece : - | Oct. - | Drchms, 8,991,000 , 70,322,000 67,033,000 88,481,000 
Roumania - -| July -| Lei 26,465,000 34,397,000 | 116,464,000 | 178,447,000 
Nov. -| L. Egypt 2,035,000 | 4,879,000 | —_11,809,000 12,082,000 
Dec, - 2,025,000 | 4,790,000 || 13,334,000 | 78,872,000 
United States - Dec. -| Dollars 67,661,000 | 700,138,000 | 905,948,000 | 988,078,000 
British India* | Dec. - | Rupees 9,61,12,846 | 8,06,30,537 | 75,12,58,785 | 77,44.46,289 
{ 


The above figures are subject to revision in the A l Returns. 


Nors.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 
Roumania. the United States, and British India, where the figures are “general.’ “Special” 
means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports 
of domestic produce and manufacture only. 

* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing isi Aprii. 
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XIL—Foreren Trapt or Inpta. 


\ Imports and Exports into and from 


Imports from Forei Exports to Foreign 
Countries. PCountries.* 
—— Nine Months ended Nine Months ended 
31st December. 31st December. 
1892, 1894. 1892, 1891. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living - 28,89,887 07,538,858 9,01,145 6.02,945 
; II.—Articles of food and drink 5,67,10,137 5,98,67,685 | 21,81,72,911 | 26,44,97,472 
11L—Metals and manufactures of — 
4 A.—Hardware and cutlery 
: (including plated-ware) 86,49,858 91,91,550 72,288 86,514 
B.—Metals - - | 3,75,67,862 | 3,98,58,647 4,70,069 4s70;700 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | 1,60,58,440 158,49,005 2,640 1,246 
D.—Rail lant and 
(other than 
Government stores) - 65,28,807 1,14,98,838 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials =| 1,16,79,340 1,41,40,824 | 10,47,28,804 9,51,02,196 
V—Oils + =| 18610797 | 4,98,09,415 | 44,88,088 | —44,88,808 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - - | 2,62,02,912 2,86,38,149 26,87,84,270 27,22,84,983 
VIl.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 22,34,70,426 | 24,47,57,545 | 8788112 | 7,45,37,¢85 
B.—Apparel - 1,06,11,267 108,19 554 10,15,764 8,838,906 
C.—Other articles manu- 
factured -| 4,18,35,637 4,84,94,052 | 3,23,63,065 3,05,42,245 
TOTAL | 46,05,56,370 | 49,60,46768 | 71,88,30,115 | 74,83,38,785 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of the Annual Scries, 1893, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


No. Place. | Price. 
| 

1143 | Christiania = - - - - -| 54d. 
1144 | Old Calabar - - 2d. 

1147 | Buenos Ayres - - - ~ 6d. 

1148 | Bogota - -| Id. 
1149 | The Hague - - 2d. 
1150 | Mexico - - - -| 23d. 

1151 | Florence - - - 2d. 

1152 Calais - - - - - 1d. 
1153 | Lorenzo Marques” - - - -| 1d. 
1154 | Patras - ~ - 1d. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. | Price. 


271 | Austria~-Hungary.—Report for the yer 1892 on the Plum 


Trade in Bosnia 4d. 
272 | Germany.—Report on the Administration of Docks and Quays 

at Hamburg 4d. 
273 | Ecuador.—Report (with translation) on the ‘New Mining law 

of Ecuador - dd. 
274 | Sweden,— Further Report on the Working of the Gothenburg 

Licensing System ld. 
275 | Switzerland.—Report on the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly - - 3d. 
276 | Italy.—Further Report on the Condition of Labour in Italy - 3d. 


277 | United States——Report on the Effect on the Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, of the Agreements concluded under 
Section 3 (Reciprocity Classe), of the Maiininy Act of 
October 1,1890— - 
278 | Sweden. —Report on the Working of the State Bank in Sweden ibd. 


| 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


Year. 


Mauritius 1890 
Gambia 

Hong Kong : 
Ceylon - 1889 


Lagos 
L 1890 


agos 
Ceylon - 
Newfoundland 
Jamaica - - 1889-91 
Victoria - 1890 
British New Guinea ; 1890-91 
St. Vincent 1891 
Bermuda - 
Seychelles and Rodrigues 1889 and 
1890 
1891 


” 


Gambia - 
Barbados - 
Turks Islands 

Bahamas 

Fiji - 
Seychelles - 
British Bechuanaland - 
Malta - 


” 

” 
1890 
1891 

1890-92 


1890 aad 
1891 


Gibraltar - 

Falkland Islands 
Leeward Islands 
Grenada 

St. Lucia 

Labuan - 

British Guiana 
Zululand - 
Mauritius - 

Lagos - - 
Straits Settlements 
Ceylon - 

Natal - 

Basutoland 

St. Helena 

Sierra Leone 

Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago ° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 


Colony. Subject. 


Gold Coast Economic Agriculture. 
| Zululand - -4 Forests, 


4 
ANNUAL. 
No. | Colony. | 7 3 
27 
28 4 
29 
30 
31 
7 32 4 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 } 
38 
40 
41 
43 - - - 
45 - - 
50 - - 
52 - - 3 
53 - - - - 
56 * ” 
59 5 ” 
60 | 4 ” 
61 | ; -| 1891-2 
63 - - - - 1891 
64 - - 
65 - - - 1891-2 
66 - - 1891 
2 


